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MR. LINCOLN’S LAST LETTER. 


HE men of Illinois lately invited Mr. Lincoln to attend 

a mass meeting of “unconditional Union men,” 
which was to have been held on the 3rd instant, in the 
capital of that State. It was not convenient for the Pre- 
sident to go; but as, in default of a man’s personal pre- 
sence, it is something if he will put in an appearance by 
letter, the President has written to the “unconditional 


Church Reform.—Lay Co-operation.— | 
Itl.— 


Union men,” unburthening himself on the present aspect of | 


the war, on the possibilities by which peace may be restored, 
and, of course, on the irrepressible nigger. We confess, while 


having no sympathy whatever with Mr. Lincoln and his | 


friends, but believing that they are engaged in an unjust and 
futile attempt to establish a tyranny over eight millions of 
people who have unanimously abjured their rule, we have 
read his letter with feelings almost of pleasure. Not 
because we see in it symptoms of returning sanity ; cer- 
tainly not because severe trials and critical disasters have 
softened Mr. Lincoln’s bellicose inclinations, or purified his 
literary style. He is still as uncompromising as ever against 
the “rebellion ;” still as indifferent to the respect due to 
what we should call the Queen’s English ; and which, per- 
haps, because it originally belongs to Royalty, he and his 
countrymen seem to take a malicious pleasure in murdering. 
But we miss, with a grateful sense of relief, that spirit of 
braggadocio which has disgraced the vast majority of the 
Federal State papers and official utterances. Once or twice, 
indeed, the President seems on the point of breaking out 
into the old braggart strain about the backbone of the 
rebellion, with the promise of its final extinction in 
another ninety days. But he refrains. Instead of a 


rhapsody, he writes a plain, intelligible letter—straight- | 


forward, candid, and vulgar,—in which he warns the 
“unconditional Union men” not to be over sanguine of a 
speedy, final triumph. “Let us be quite sober,” he says. 
“ Let us diligently apply the means, never doubting that a 
just God, in His own good time, will give us the rightful 
result.” True; but what that result may be is another 
matter. 


The President points out two ways—by force of arms or 
by compromise—by which the Union may be restored. 
But while he admits that all the information in the posses- 
sion of the Government leads to the belief that compromise 
is at present impossible, he seems to suggest that the desire 
for it in the Southern States is crushed by the army. 
Nothing could be more unfortunate than such an allusion. 
All the accounts we have received from the South show a 
perfect confidence on the part of the people in the Govern- 
ment ; a resolution to stand by it ; to make every sacrifice 
it asks in order to complete their independence. If we wish 
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to see a nation oppressed by its army, we must leave the 

South and go into the Federal States. It is Mr. Lincoln 

who has overawed his subjects by the sword ; who has filled 

the prisons with men—and women—who have dared to 
question the wisdom of his Government; who has been 
obliged to throw an army into New York before he could 

carry out the Conscription Act. We can well believe him 
when he says that “no word or intimation from the rebel 
army, or from any of the men controlling it, in relation to 
any peace compromise,” has ever come to his knowledge. 
But surely if there had been, on the part of the Southern 
population not bearing arms, the same disaffection to their 
Government which we have seen in the North, we should 
have heard of it. We have heard of a similar disaffection in 
New York and in the West. And we know that many of 


| the reputable politicians of the North, with the great bulk 


of the people, would willingly pronounce themselves in 
favour of compromise—many in favour of dissolution—if 
they dared. 

We may take it then for granted that the determination 
of the South to fight the battle out is as strong as Mr. 
Lincoln’s to “ keep pegging away.” “TI do not believe,” says 
the President, “that any compromise embracing the main- 
tenance of the Union is now possible. All that I learn 
leads to a directly opposite belief... . . No word or inti- 
mation from the rebel army, or from any of the men 
controlling it, in relation to any peace compromise, has 
ever come to my knowledge or belief.” What is the value 
of this admission? It is that the recent successes of the 
North, at Vicksburg, Port Hudson, and Gettysburg, which 
were supposed by the Northern journals to be such crushing 
blows to the rebellion, have not for an instant made it 
waver in its purpose. In the Federal States we have long 
been familiar with the fact that at least a large proportion 
of the people are weary of war, and have come to regard 
the restoration of the Union by its means as the dream of 
fanatics, and the pretence under which fraudulent con- 
tractors grow rich. We cannot doubt this when we see on 
one hand the Conscription Act carried out in the city of 
New York under the protection of an army of 40,000 men, 
and on the other the corporation advertising for ten thousand 
substitutes at 300 dollars each, in order to buy off as many 
conscripts. There could be no stronger comment on the un- 
popularity of the war than either of these facts ; noclearer proof 
that the restoration of the Union by its means is regarded 
with aversion or despair. We see it again in the malignant 
spirit with which those who are interested in the continua- 
tion of the war regard those who would gladly see it at an 
end. “There are,” said Mr. Wilson, senator for Massachusetts, 
in a recent speech at Brunswick, in Maine, “ forty-four 
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regiments in New York tovhelp the Government toveriforce 
the draft, and there és not a soldier among’ them who would 
not rather shoot a Copperhead—put a bullet through his 
brains—than he would shoot.a rebel.” Mr. Walson.may-not 
in these words have represented correctly the feeling of the 
army, but he has no doubt formed a just estimate of the 


hatred which exists between the partisans and the | 


opponents of the war. It is more bitter than that between 
the former and the rebels themselves ; and though it may 
be possible to restrain it from coming to open rupture, the 
moral influence must be great when the most important acts 
of the Government are condemned by a majority of its sub- 
jects. .It is, then, with a divided population, with an army 
of unwilling soldiers, that Mr. Lincoln proposes to force 
back into the Union a nation whose resolution to be free 
the greatest successes of the North have never for a moment 


with a compact, undaunted enemy before him, that he has 





confidence enough to write, “ Peace does not appear so dis- | 


tant as it did.” 


When Mr. Lincoln comes to defend the Emancipation 
Proclamation, we feel how hopeless is argument against the 
prejudices of a narrow mind. He cannot see that, whether 
it was legal or not, is not the issue to be considered when 
the question is its policy or impolicy. He compares the 
negroes to any other property, and justifies the act by which 
he confiscated them by the law of war, which entitles you 
to take or destroy the property of your enemy for your 
own benefit or his injury. But the cases are not parallel. 
The object of the proclamation was to stir up a servile 
war ; nay, something worse. It was supposed that when 
their owners were serving in the field, when they had none 
to control them but women and children, the slaves would 
rise upon their feeble guards, and bring more than the 
horrors of war into those Southern homes which the Federal 
armies could not reach. In this view of it the proclamation 
was barbarous. If up to the date of its promulgation there 
had been left a hope that the South would ever return 
to the Union, that hope perished the moment the pro- 
clamation was published. Thenceforth only one of two 
alternatives was possible. Either the North must let the 
South go, or, if it chose to let its President “ keep pegging 
away, there must be a long and bloody war. The 


incitement to the massacre of helpless women and children | 


was a cruelty which could never be forgiven ; which has 
made the Federal name detested throughout the South 
with an intensity of hatred and bitterness never 
to be forgotten. What has Mr. Lincoln to put against this 
in the way of gain, in order to justify a policy which sig- 
nally failed in its immediate object, and indefinitely increased 
the hostility of the South? Nothing. The proclamation 
startled the North almost as much as it did the Confederacy. 
The war was begun for the Union. Men who sincerely up- 
held it so long as it was confined to that object, began to 
look coldly upon it when they found that Emancipation was 
to be a pendant to the original design. They would not be 


taxed to fight for the negro ; they saw in the act of Eman- | 


cipation an insurmountable barrier thrown up against the 
possibility of the Union being ever restored. What was 
difficult before, it rendered hopeless. The whole Democratic 


party took alarm. Their antipathy to the Republicans was | of the Trish nationality, counts for a good deal in the attain- 


intensified by the triumph the proclamation gave to the | 


latter. The Union itself ceased to be dear to thousands 


AN AUSTRALIAN TURN-OUT. 


GOLONIAL Mimister wasonce heard to declare to a 
£ mumbervof Australians of mark, assembled on a festive 
occasion in this country, that the frequent recurrence of a 
Ministerial crisis in the Australian colonies was a proof of 
the satisfactory working of self-government. ‘T'bis was said 
in the presence of several ex-Secretaries for the Colonies, 
and, if not endorsed, was not gainsaid by them. As the 
statesman in question avowed that—for good reasons, no 
doubt—he had made no attempt to govern the Australian 
colonies, his opinion was probably calculated to have very 
little influence on the progress of constitutional government 
there. However this may be, the system of short-lived 
Administrations has continued to prevail, more or less, in 
all the Australian colonies, and especially in the Victoria 


EOCCS , lia” | Province. The most recent intelligence from Melbourne 
shaken. It is with such disadvantages on his side, and 


tells us of the conclusion of the very latest Ministerial crisis, 
the history of which is interesting in reference to the 
experiment of colonial self-government which is there going 
on ; while it is certainly not without some amusing phases. 
It may be remarked, that we in this country are rather apt 
to look at Australian politics, as it were, through the medium 


_ of an inverted telescope, which has the effect of diminishing 


amongst them, if this was the price at which it was to be | 


repurchased. But all this is lost upon Mr. Lincoln. He 


since it was issued as before. That it has had anything to do 
with the disasters they have suffered, with the victories won 
by the South, with the present unshaken attitude and un- 
broken spirit of the Confederate armies, does not seem to 
be of the smallest importance ‘to him. 


Tt isnot to be wondered at that aman who can s0 little 
appreciate the effect of his own-acts should still cling with 
fanatical obstinacy to the hope of restoring the Union, and 
forget, in contemplating the successes and undoubted bravery 
of the Federal armies, against what odds and under what 
disadvantages the Confederates have shown greater bravery 
and won far more splendid triumphs. But amongst the most 
humiliating features of this dismal war is the dictatorship of 
a man so narrow in intellect, so rooted in prejudice. It is 
well that while looking forward to the advent of peace, he 
cautions the “unconditional Union men” not to be “ over- 
sanguine of a speedy final triumph.” 


~ 


their importance. Those colonial transactions, as beheld by 
us, have a Lilliputian aspect. We see, apparently, on a 
reduced scale, an upper and a lower house of the Legislature 
at Melbourne, a Prime Minister, and an organized Opposi- 
tion, with their votes of want of confidence, the resignations 
of Ministries, the “sending for” of this or that Parliamentary 
leader, by the Viceroy, and the entrusting him with the 
formation of a new Administration. In spite of our better 
judgment all this does sometimes seem little better than a 
puny mimicry of a state of things with which we are familiar 
enough upon a grander scale at home. But a little refleetion 
would, we think, very materially modify these notions ; while 
an accurate knowledge of the social and political condition 
of Victoria would dissipate them altogether. That com- 
munity is too important for merely playing at constitutional 
self-government in its case. The interests concerned are 
substantial enough. We therefore regret to observe ‘the 
want of a due sense of their responsibilities in many of 
its public men. Recent political events in Melbourne afford 
us a fresh example. 


In a community which had its origin in emigration from 
the British isles it was to be expected that the Irish element 
of the population should be large ; and not merely is Victoria 
no exception to this rule, but the tide of emigration which 
flowed into that province from Ireland has borne upon its 
topmost waves some men who had endeavoured to distinguish 
themselves as professors of pure patriotism in their own 
country, and who, failing to create a belief in their genius 
for government in the United Kingdom, have transplanted 
their ideas to the virgin soil of Australia. The result has 
been the formation of what is called in Victoria “the Irish 
party ;” and with great industry, but, as we fear, with some 
unscrupulousness, that party has for some time past usurped 
political power in the colony,—at one period by its controlling 


| influence as an Opposition, and for a long time by the actual 


possession of office. The nominal leader of this party is Mr. 
O’Shanassy ; and we apprehend that his name, so. suggestive 


ment of his political position. Then we have Mr. Charles 
Gavan Duffy, from whom, so far as we can see, the party 
to which he belongs takes its real guidance and inspiration. 


; - L | Some of us will probably remember that, fifteen years : 
can only see that his armies have gained as great successes | = y oe n5°» 


a journalist of that name in Dublin contributed in .an 
eminent degree to those disturbances in Ireland which were 
dignified by the name of a rebellion ; and this gentleman, 
having passed through that ordeal of Irish patriotism, a 
state trial for treason, condescended to enter the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom. Attempting, but failing, to imtro- 
duce into that assembly the spirit of the National Parliament 
on College Green ; and seeing that the tranquillity restored 
to Ireland was not easily to be disturbed, Mr. Duffy soon 
transported himself and his principles to Australia, and in 
the public life of Victoria found an outlet forthe restlessness 
of his temperament. We have reason to believe that by 


| his efforts ‘was built up the Irish party in Victoria, which 


has for some time been mainly instrumental in applying that 


_ test to the efficacy of constitutional Government—namely, 


a continual fit of ministerial crises—to which the Colonial 
Minister referred. 
In the old Irish Parliament, which cased to exist at the 
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Union of 1800, everybody was either quarrelling and fight- 
ing; or jobbing. It would seem that this national peculiarity 
has been effectually preserved and revived in the colony of 
Victoria, under the auspices of the Irish party. According 
to the imperfect political history of Melbourne which we 
possess, Mr. O’Shanassy’s Ministry was for a considerable 
time the popular one. Once and again it was out-voted in 
the Legislature, and resigned, but only to be triumphantly 
restored to power; and its last term of office extended to 
the unprecedented period—for an Australian Administra- 


tion—of twenty months. Flushed with success, and | 


believing in its own infallibility, this Ministry entered 
on what seemed to be a retrograde policy. They intro- 
duced and passed a measure which altered the electoral law, 
by rendering some property qualification necessary for the 
exercise of the franchise; while they somewhat craftily 
tampered with the machinery of vote by ballot in a manner 
which went far to neutralize that system as it had been 
accepted in the province. Into the necessity or the policy of 
these measures we do not pretend to enter. We only point 


the utmost to the principles of self-government. Along 
with these political eccentricities there were perpetrated, 





making something worse than a plaything of constitutional 
government, and who were perilling the character of the 
most valuable political institutions. It is with this view 
that we may regard a Ministerial crisis in a colony at the 
Antipodes as not unworthy of attention. 


MR. RALPH WARD JACKSON’S DEFENCE, 


NHREE months ago, we were the first to notice the 
report of Lord Donoughmore’s Committee of, the 
House of Lords upon the West Hartlepool Harbour and 


| Railway Bill. We cannot, therefore, now pass by in silence 





the lengthy explanation proffered by Mr. Ralph Ward 
Jackson in his letter to the Zimes last week. We did, 
indeed, very carefully refrain, in our article of June 13th, 
from pronouncing any judgment upon the accusations 
brought against him and his co-directors We gave him 
credit then for sincerity in declaring that he courted the 


nu | fullest investigation of the whole affair. He had, as we 
to them as the acts of a popular Administration pledged to | 


it is said, by the O’Shanassy Ministry, a series of very | 


gross abuses of their patronage. They are alleged to | 


have provided, in all the public offices, for a large 


number of incompetent Irishmen, and their system of | 


jobbery culminated in their bestowing upon an Irish lady 
the responsible office of Registrar of Births, Deaths, and 
marriages for a large division of the city of Melbourne. The 
immediate cause, however, of the downfall of the Administra- 
tion was one that originated characteristically enough with 
Mr. Duffy. The office which was held by that gentleman 
relates to the very important subject of the sale of land in 
the colony ; and there have been some curious little stories 
with regard to his management of the affairs of his depart- 
ment. At any rate, his refusal to abide by the award of 
an arbitration upon some matters connected with his office 
turned the Parliamentary scale; the majority of the 
popular Ministry changed into a minority, and so they have 
resigned. With singular bad taste the ex-Ministers threw 
every obstacle in the way of the formation of a new 
Adwinistration ; opposing even the adjournment of the 
Legislature during the necessary interregnum. Baffled, 
however, upon this and all other points, they had yet some- 
thing else to fall back upon. A short time before they went 
out they had framed a kind of ordinance, by which ex- 
Ministers, after two years’ service, were entitled to pensions 
of £1,000 a year; and the first and immediate claimant for 
one of these pensions was no less a person than Mr. Duffy 
himself, For the present, nevertheless, the reign of the 


Irish party at Melbourne is over; and a Ministry more | 


Conservative than any since the inauguration of Parlia- 
mentary Government in the colony is established by 
undoubted popular suffrage. 


Australian politics usually find little or no discussion in 
this country, but all these colonial questions have assumed 
of late a special importance, in regard to the relations which 
are henceforth to exist between the mother-country and her 
some-time dependencies. For nearly all purposes self- 
supporting and self-governing, the Australian colonies are 
politically independent, and are only bound to England by 
the slender link of the power of appointing their governors, 
which is still retained by the Colonial Office, Into their 
own hands will ere long be committed also the duty of their 
defence against foreign aggression, and the connection 
between them and this country will then consist only of the 
ties of family and of race. At a time when such changes 
are impending, it may not be without some interest to look 
at the social and political condition of a young nation, which 
is perhaps destined soon to stand alone in its place amongst 
the States of the world. From this point of view, the late 
Ministerial crisis in Victoria is at once important and 
suggestive. In all the material elements of prosperity and 
progress the Australian colonies are tolerably safe from 
extraordinary vicissitudes ; and, in general, the change of 
one government for another, in any of its provinces, would 
be calculated to have little effect on its fortunes. But just 
now, the political situation of Victoria is rather significant ; 
for it seems as though a check had been given to the 
growth of a loose political morality, by the displacement 
from power of men who were inadequately impressed with 
the importance of the trust committed to them, who were 


remarked, personally offered himself to be examined before 
the Committee, and this offer had been refused,. The 
chairman, Lord Donoughmore, told him, when he had.come 
up. to London for this purpose, that the Committee could 
not hear his evidence, “because the matter which 
they had to decide upon was not Mr. Ward. Jackson's 
conduct, but whether the Bill should pass or not,” 
Yet the Committee seem to have occupied them- 
selves much more with Mr. Jackson’s conduct than 
with any substantial reasons for rejecting the Bill. 
They recommended the House of Lords to institute a par- 
ticular inquiry, with a view to his prosecution and punish- 
ment. They gratuitously took upon themselves, by this 
procedure, the functioys of a Grand Jury, finding a bill of 
indictment against him and his colleagues, upon ex parte 
evidence, which the defendants were not allowed. to. refute, 
But here the parallel ends; and it would seem, that. Mr. 
Jackson has not had the same fair chance of self-justification 
that he would have had upon the finding of a Grand Jury 
against him. For in that case he must have, been put 
upon his trial, and either acquitted or condemned, But the 
House of Lords has not yet thought fit to pursue the special 
inquiry which Lord Donoughmore proposed, although 
Mr. Jackson has petitioned for it. 


He is unwilling, as we perceive, to accept the subsequent 
recommittal and passage of the bill, upon the report» of 
another Select Committee, as a virtual withdrawal of: the 
serious charges affecting his personal character which the 
first Select Committee helped to publish, We apprehend 
that no further remedy can be afforded him by the rules and 
usage of Parliament. It will, however, be understood that 
the report of Lord Donoughmore’s Committee had no 
judicial authority whatever ; and Mr. Jackson is perhaps at 
liberty to assume that the House of Lords does not agree 
with Lord Donoughmore in his opinion that there is: a 
prima facie case against the late Directors upon the evidence 
before that Committee. He has a right; at least, to demand 
that we should not be too much impressed with an opinion 
so prejudicial to his character as was suggested by the Report. 
The Report should not be taken apart from the evidence 
upon which it was based. We do not, indeed, mean by 


| these admissions to imply that all the acts of Mr. 





Jackson’s West Hartlepool administration are justified 
by the evidence as it stands. On the contrary, we find 
them to have been irregular, excessive, and deserving: of 
some Parliamentary censure. Mr. Jackson is inthe position 
of a manager who, doubtless with a zealous: intention: to 
promote the interests confided to him, has upom: several 
occasions usurped more powers than the Legislature: had 
vested in him. He is like a Minister or provincial ruler 
who has ventured a coup détat for the benefit of the State 
which he served. The success of these practices, and even 
their condonation by the Act of last: session, do not alto- 
gether excuse Mr. Jackson. 


It behoved Lord Donoughmore’s Committee, therefore; 
under these circumstances, to have animadverted upon the 
matter in a grave and temperate spirit, after taking the 
utmost pains to ascertain the truth. A simple expression 
of their disapproval, as. resulting incidentally from their 
inquiry into the reasons for and against the West Hartlepool 
Bill, would have come foreibly enough, without giving it 
additional emphasis by proposing to reject an unopposed 
Bill. Parliament has, after all, readily consented to pass that 
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Bill. Mr. Jackson had ceased to be a member of the Board ; 
and it was unjust that the new Directors, the shareholders, the 
bondholders, and the entire West Hartlepool community, 
should be punished for any errors of his by depriving them 
of a satisfactory arrangement. Lord Donoughmore’s Com- 
mittee did not adopt the most dignified or the most equitable 
course in recommending, on account of Mr. Jackson’s sup- 
posed misconduct, the rejection of the West Hartlepool 


Bill. 


But with regard to the degree of that misconduct, which 
to Mr. Jackson personally is the most important question, 
the report of Lord Donoughmore’s Committee appears still 
more questionable. The specific charges set forth in 
that Report against the late Directors of the West 
Hartlepool Company stand under three heads. Firstly 
and secondly, it was alleged that they had “ wilfully 





contravened the Acts of Parliament, by largely exceeding | 


the limits of their borrowing powers, and by applying the 


taking ;” and thirdly, what was still worse, “that they had 
concealed their illegal acts from the shareholders, the credi- 
tors, and the public, by the continued and systematic pub- 
lication of false accounts.” 


Mr. Jackson’s explanation, seems to have arisen from some 
very stupid blunders of the person who furnished the Com- 


books and office balance-sheets of the Company. For 
instance, the Directors were accused of having, in December, 
1860, falsely stated the amount of their ordinary shares to 
be £815,853, when it was really £287,878. Here the com- 
piler of what is called the “comparative statement,” upon 
which their Lordships are said to have relied, had negligently 
omitted several words in the Directors’ summary of these 
capital accounts, which made all the difference between 
truth and falsehood. What the Directors said was, “Receipts 


on account of ordinary stock and advances convertible into | 


consolidated stock issued, £815,853.” The compiler, perhaps 
from ignorance or from laziness, in copying this phrase, left 
out the portion we have put in italics. Mr. Jackson asserts 
that, in like manner, the enormous discrepancy with regard 
to the amount borrowed on debenture loans, stated by 
the Directors at £671,520, but set down at no less than 
£2,530,013 by Lord Donoughmore’s Committee, arose from 
a mistaken notion of what sums ought to be included in that 
description. We have not the Directors’ summary or 
balance-sheet now before us. It should of course be taken 
asa whole. If it presented a correct view of the aggregate 
amount of their liabilities, they cannot be accused of pecu- 
niary dishonesty merely because they chose to describe one 
or another item of acknowledged debt in language different 
from that which the Committee, or the compiler of this 
“comparative statement,” might choose to apply to it. The 
sum of the “advances convertible into consolidated stock 
issued,” besides the sums due on unsecured current accounts, 
and the “cost and balance in respect of the Company’s 
surplus land and houses,” were, according to Mr. Jackson, 
all duly specified, under several distinct heads, in the 
Directors’ summary of what they owed. If this were so, 


Lord Donoughmore ought not to have charged them with | 


publishing false accounts for a corrupt purpose, because they 


did not set down those same items under the head of | 


“debenture loan account.” This part of the difference, so far 
as we can see, is reduced to one of mere phraseology. It 
is perhaps not without some importance, if it be imputed to 
the Directors only that they sought to conceal the fact 
of having exceeded their legal borrowing powers. But it 
cannot involve a charge of peculation, or anything of 
that sort. Lord Donoughmore’s Committee should have 
taken care to verify the statement prepared for them, by 
an actual inspection of the Directors’ summary of 1860, 


and of all the accounts that had been laid before the | 


shareholders from time to time. The impression left by 
the Report of that Committee was naturally this—that 
Mr. Jackson and his colleagues had not only borrowed an 
immense sum of money, which they were not legally 
authorized to borrow, and applied it to various purposes 
other than ‘those for which the Company was em- 
powered to provide; but that they had rendered to the 
shareholders no account of what they had received ; in 
short, that they had been guilty of heinous criminal 
offences which need not be named. Mr. Jackson might 
well resent this imputation, even more vehemently, .and 


indignantly than he appears to do. But he is perhaps 
conscious that, since the actual liabilities of the Company 
were greatly in excess of their legal borrowing powers, if 
there has been any confusion or mistake in estimating the 
amount of those liabilities, the Directors may thank them- 
selves for it. There can be no doubt that the shareholders, 
who had sanctioned this excessive borrowing, were pretty 
well apprised of its amount. Ata special general meeting 
in June, 1860, they passed a resolution, approving of the 
manner in which the Company’s finances had been adminis- 
tered, and desiring that, of the whole capital expenditure, 
which was then stated at £3,300,000, a very large propor 
tion—*“ say not less than one-half, nor more than two-thirds 
thereof ”—should consist of loans. We do not forget that 
this was the resolution of what may be called a packed 
meeting, with a preponderance of the “Clarence” prefe- 
rential shareholders, whose votes the Directors were sure to 


’ 


command. But it quite disposes of the notion that the 


; | Directors, six months later, sought to deceive their own 
Company’s funds to other purposes than those of the under- | 


It is the last of these charges | 


which is the most intolerable ; and this, if we are to believe | ;:,, upon them. 


constituents by concealing nearly two millions of the 
amount of their loans. It is strange, indeed, that Lord 
Donoughmore could have believed it possible for the most 
audacious of Directors, with the blindest and most ignoraut 
of shareholders, to have attempted such a gigantic imposi- 
With regard to the irregular application 
of a large part of the expenditure, in supporting the co!- 


, ' | lieries and other concerns in the neighbourhood, which were 
mittee with certain abstracts of the accounts taken from the | 


to be the feeders of Hartlepool traffic, there is no ground 
for suspecting Mr. Jackson of having done this by way o! 
a job, for the sake of his private interests. But he had no 
right to do it with the Railway Company’s funds, 


The West Hartlepool concern, with its debentures, how- 
ever irregularly created, now safely consolidated into the 
new Parliamentary paid-up share capital of £3,000,000, and 
with power to raise £1,000,000 more by fresh loans, can 
afford, perhaps, to look back upon Mr. Jackson’s adventurous 
dealings of 1861. It can bear to avow, that in achieving 
this grand enterprise, which is destined, we hope, to an 


| enduring ity, he set a dangerous le, whicl t 
ng prosperity, he set a dangerous example, which not 


| their authors. 


even success can recommend. We can sympathize with a 
man of his ability and spirit, who has laboured anxiously 
for many long years, at the risk of his personal fortunes, 
to accomplish one of those noble schemes of local improve- 
ment, which are so frequently, in our age aud country, 
prompted by an honourable and beneficent ambition, not 
less than by a desire to increase the private wealth of 
We can imagine that he surveys the 
little world of thriving industry and commerce which he 
has called into existence upon a lonely, barren shore with 
such rare gratification as few of us are permitted to taste. 


| The town of 16,000 souls—the docks full of shipping—the 


railway trains bringing their rich freight of minerals and 
merchandise from the inland districts,—what a sight is all 
this for the daring speculator who has made it all! Yet 
Mr. Jackson will excuse us if we say that his Napoleonic 
policy in the conduct of this great undertaking ought not 
to be admired, or to serve as a model for imitation. 








PROSPECTS OF NORTH AND SOUTH. 


OTH the American belligerents have, during the past 
fortnight, issued their manifestoes to the world. 

Mr. Seward, in an official circular addressed to the consuls 
of the United States, and intended to mould European 
opinion, has with much elaboration, much high colouring, 
and some exaggeration, delineated the successive advances 
and supposed victories of the Federals, with a view to show 
how great, general, and- steady the progress of their arms 
has been. He maintains, with considerable appearance of 
truth, that his countrymen not only hold large sections of 
the enemy's territory, and have obtained the command of 
their great river and of their largest city, but have actually 
compressed the rebellion within far narrower limits than 
those it originally occupied. He draws from all this the 
inference that the dream of Southern independence had 
better be abandoned at once, that the struggle is nearly 
over, and that foreign sympathisers would do well to cease 
from encouraging what is now a hopeless cause. On the 
other hand, “ A Confederate,” in the columns of the Zimes, 
has replied at length to the Northern Secretary of State, 
arguing that the Federals have been defeated in all the 


great battles with scarcely an exception ; that their armies 
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are dwindling away ; that the advance they boast of is 
apparent rather than real ; that their various corps now 
established in slave territory hold nothing of the country 
beyond the ground on which they are encamped ; that 
Washington is even now in greater danger than Richmond ; 
and that, even were the Federal successes far greater than 
they really are, the resolution of the South to be inde- 
pendent is as unflinching as ever, and that against this 
determination of a whole people the utmost efforts of their 
antagonists must ultimately fail. 


We cannot know the whole truth. Thus much, however, 
seems pretty certain :—that of late the tide of fortune has 
run preponderantly in favour of the Northerners, although 
Charleston has not fallen, and its capture appears still 
doubtful ; that the opening of the Mississippi, by the 
surrender of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, was a great blow 
and a heavy discouragement to the Southern cause; that 
the Confederates have suffered and still continue to suffer 
far more than their antagonists from the severities of war, 
inasmuch as their ports are all blockaded, while the commerce 
of the Federals is free with all the world, subject only to the 
depredations of Southern cruisers, as the Alabama and the 
Florida ; and that, in fact, never were two or three cam- 
paigns on so gigantic a scale carried on with so little real 
distress (except in loss of life) to one of the belligerents. 
The Northerners, though the ranks of their army have been 
fearfully decimated, appear to want for nothing; they obtain 
readily all the money they need, partly by borrowing, but 
principally by coining paper; their several branches of 
industry flourish in spite of all obstacles, in consequence of 
the brisk demand which war and Government requirements 
create ; and though their merchants have had to submit to 
serious interruptions to their ordinary trade, yet contractors 
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and 25,000 veteran soldiers are now stationed in that city 
in order to secure the enlistment or rather impressment of 
considerably less than 25,000 raw recruits. It seems more 
than doubtful whether this harsh and probably unconstitu- 
tional measure will be productive enough to be worth general 
enforcement. Among the Confederates, a sort of levy en 
masse of all men able to bear arms has been directed, and is 
now going on. But none of these resources are expected to 


| prove adequate to the exigencies of the belligerents ; and it 


have made even greater fortunes than regular traders have | 
lost, and a fictitious and temporary, perhaps, but still showy | 


prosperity is thus very widely spread. On both sides there 
are strong symptoms of disaffection ; among the Confede- 
rates, the North Carolinians and the inhabitants of Eastern 
Tennessee are said to be growing almost hostile to Jefferson 
Davis and Secession; while the Democratic party in the 
North and North-west, though still clamorous for the Union, 
cry out loudly for peace, abuse Lincoln, reject Republican 
candidates, and complain bitterly both of the mode in which 
the war has been conducted, and of the various outrages 
which have been inflicted on their civil liberties. Weight 


of metal is beginning to tell, as we felt from the first it | 
would, if the war continued long enough; since it was | 


obvious that, if both parties were equally resolute and 
obstinate, and persisted in their purposes in spite of disaster 
and defeat, the one which had most money and most men 


must win in the end—that is to say, must get the upper | 


hand—which, however, does not signify true success, when 


the object aimed at is virtually unattainable. Now, as both | 


Federals and Confederates seem as pertinacious as ever, and 


grow more and more envenomed against each other day by | 


day,—as the one is bent on restoring the Union, and the 


other on winning independence,—and as the actual conquest | 
and subjugation of the South appear simply impossible, if it | 


will not give in, it is probable that the contest may drag on 
indefinitely, unless some new actor or some new agency 
should appear upon the stage. 


Two such new influences are “looming in the distance,” 
and in the not very far distance: the want of soldiers and 
foreign intervention. Fora long time little difficulty was 
found on either side in procuring men enough to fight the 
battles of their country. Zeal enlisted many volunteers in 
the North, high bounties many more, while European immi- 
gration supplied abundant food for powder. In the South, 
passionate feeling, the peculiar social organization, and some- 


. . . . . . . 5 . . . 
thing like a conscription, it is said (though willingly submitted 


to), combined to procure the requisite numbers. As time went | . 7 
| acquittal of the Princess Sciarra was conducted in the main on what 


on, however, and the slaughter became more fearful, and 
desertion or shirking more common, these resources proved 
inadequate on both sides. Among the Federals, not only 
have several negro regiments been raised and sent into the 
field, but, as neither black nor white volunteers could be 
collected in sufficient abundance to replace the waste of war 
and sickness, a general conscription has been ordered, which 
seems not unlikely to meet with general resistance. Men 
are selected by ballot, marched in chains to the seat of war, 
and shot as deserters if they attempt to escape. In some 
places, it appears, the conscription has been quietly abandoned 
as impracticable. In New York it has led to savage riots ; 


is now positively asserted that Jefferson Davis is about to 
follow the example of Mr. Lincoln on a far greater scale—to 
arm 400,000 slaves, and to pay them by promises of freedom 
and freehold lands at the termination of the war. Whether 
the Southern President is sufficient of a dictator to take a 
step which violates not only all constitutional law, and all 
State rights, but every ordinary notion and sentiment of the 
ruling class in the Slave States, we cannot say; but the 
mere fact that some such measure is believed in as imminent 
and openly discussed is enough to show how desperate and 
determined the South has become. If carried out it will 
prove, first, that they do not fear their slaves ; and, secondly, 

that they value their political independence more than their 
property. It will throw a strange light, moreover,.on the 

objects of the strife, or introduce a strange change in them. 

The arming and liberation of 400,000 slaves is equivalent 

to ultimate and universal emancipation ; and if it be really 

ventured on, the Northerners will no longer be able to argue 
that they make war, not for empire, but for the black man’s 
rights. It will alter the whole conditions and prospects of 
the struggle. If successful, it may give the South an ample 
supply of soldiers, and a far better locus standi in the eyes 
of Europe than they now possess. Those among us who 
applauded the conflict between the two sections of the 
Republic on the ground that, though not waged for emanci- 
pation, it would yet inevitably entail emancipation, will have 
proved correct prophets; but the realization of their dreams 
will have cut away the grounds of their sympathy from 
beneath them. We, however, scarcely yet know how to 
believe in the reality of the design attributed to the statesmen 
of the South. A few weeks will show. 


The other chance of an early termination of the civil 
war lies in foreign intervention. That may, perhaps, be 
nearer than is generally imagined. The French Emperor is 
bound, for his own pride, consistency, and glory, to establish 
and maintain the new régime which he has set up in Mexico, 
and he is not the man to recede before such an obligation. He 
can scarcely hope to maintain it against the re- United States, 
except at a cost from which even he may well shrink back 
aghast. But against Northern indignation he could hold his 
ground easily by the help of Southern alliance. On the 
severance of the Union, therefore, or the success cf secession, 
or the establishment of the Confederate States as a separate 
Power, depends the question whether his self-imposed task 
shall be very easy or immensely difficult. But if he is to 
recognize or assist the independence of the South, and to 
earn its friendship by his aid, he has every motive for doing 
so at once, before the Confederates are either crushed or too 
crippled to be of much value to him. What he does he 
would be wise to do quickly. And there have been sundry 
indications that the Government at Washington is not 
unlikely to give him an excuse and an occasion for early and 
decisive action. But for English reticence and reluctance he 
would have acted long ago. 





THE BEAR-GARDENS OF THE LAW. 


Ir is always amusing to read the accounts of a foreign trial by 
jury, and to compare them with the less sentimental scenes that 
take place on similar occasions in an English law-court. The 
famous prosecution at Naples that has recently terminated in the 





are supposed to be constitutional principles. Yet hardly anything 
could be more unlike an English tribunal. The bursts of appro- 
bation with which the respective counsel for the Crown and for the 
defence were saluted by their own friends; the cheers of the 
Bourbonists among the audience at a happy piece of declamation 
on their side ; not to mention the hisses of the Mazzinians as soon as 
any pdint was made against the Piedmontese Government ; all 
belong to a very picturesque and instructive, but thoroughly un- 
English ceremony. It looks more like playing at trial by jury 
than anything else, and when the Attorney-General, amidst rounds 
of applause, called the Princess Sciarra’s carpet-bag “ Pandora's 
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fatal box,” a British spectator might have imagined that he was 
assisting at a grand field-day in an Oxford or Cambridge debating 
society. Irish trials occasionally, perhaps, present a cheery and 
boisterous spectacle of the kind. We still seem to hear the roars 
of the finest peasantry in the world over Mrs. Theresa Yelverton’s 
wrongs, and over the inhuman indignities inflicted on her by the 
Major, and to be present on that memorable occasion when the 
learned judge himself had to relieve his own feelings by inter- 
jectional appeals to the Almighty. But the old times of political 
excitement in the Emerald Isle have gone by. The Attorney- 
General and the counsel for the prisoner, after insulting each other 
all day in court, no longer turn out when the day is over to give 
each other all possible satisfaction on the green turf. Everybody 
is taming down, and the world is becoming peaceable. Irish cap- 


tains have given up the habit of treading on one another's toes, | 
and Irish barristers are less addicted to heaping most awful | 


denunciations on each other’s heads. In England, the change 
from the manners of a bear-garden to the manners which befit a 
civilized and rational set of beings is still more complete. Mr. 
Anthony Trollope .is probably one of the few educated men who 
imagine that an English court of justice is habitually the theatre 
of oppression, of bullying, and of deceit ; and who go on fright- 
ening elderly ladies by describing it as such, Most people who 
mix in the ordinary affairs of life are sufficiently well informed to 
know that the Buzfuzzes and Chaffinbrasses belong to an extra- 
ordinary generation ; and that though forensic bullies still may be 
found here and there, they are seldom men of ability, and never 
men of reputation. A visitor at an ordinary criminal trial will 
probably come away with the impression that the affair is a little 
tame. They see the prosecuting barrister rise somewhat carelessly 
from the seats where his companions are lounging and reading 
their papers, to recite the requisite questions to the various witnesses 
from a big brief which he places on his knee; and if he makes a 
speech at all, it is usually neither a very bloodthirsty nor a very 
impressive one. The counsel for the prisoner inveighs neither 
against the opposite counsel nor the judge, nor does he enlarge to 
the sleepy looking jurors opposite him on the conspiracy or 
tyranny of which his unfortunate client is the victim. As for the 
witnesses, unless they are stupid or partial, they commonly suffer 
no greater hardship than repeated requests not to drop their voices 
when they are talking; or, at the worst, a mild joke at their 
expense, Any unnecessary infliction of wanton pain on a trust- 
worthy witness is sure to meet with reprobation from the judge, 
and prudence, if not good feeling, forbids an experienced lawyer 
from needlessly setting against himself the Court and the jury at 
once. 

The law, however, even in this free and enlightened nation, has 
its bear-gardens, where animals of a strange and nearly extinct 
species are to be found. The Middlesex Sessions are beginning to 
enjoy the unenviable notoriety of a place where barristers romp 
and racket, and abuse each other and the Court, at their own sweet 
will. The name of the Old Bailey for a long time carried with it 
avery distinct and objectionable flavour, and it now seems as if 
the Middlesex Sessions were humbly and fearlessly making their 
way to the same proud pre-eminence for blackguardism. From 
time to time strange anecdotes of the habits and manners which 
are in vogue at this legal Saturnalia float up to the ears of the rest 
of the profession, and even find their way into the papers. Some- 
body has been calling somebody else a liar; or gratuitously 
insinuating that some respectable witness is a returned convict in 
disguise ; or coolly informing the jury that the judge does not 
know his duty. These pleasantries are seldom attempted before 
one of her Majesty’s regular judges. Some unfortunate Assistant- 
Commissioner, whose legal knowledge may be safely attacked, or 
whose dignity is not above question, is chosen; and his court 
thenceforward becomes a bear-garden for the less fastidious 
menibers of the bar. It is not more than a few months since pro- 
priety was outraged by a scene in which a notorious barrister had 
the audacity to comment very grossly on some supposed. partiality 
in. the summing up of the presiding magistrate ; and cock-fights 
of the fiercest possible description take place between the opposing 
counsel so frequently that their occurrence is not at all remarkable, 
Other performances of a still less creditable kind—transactions 
between the lowest style of barrister and the lowest style of 
adiiorney—are generally believed to be by no means uncommon in 
these inferior metropolitan courts. A growing conviction has been 
forcing itself fur some time past on the public, that barristers are 
not always gentlemen, and that it is necessary to cease assuming 
that they must be such, The time has come for putting down the 
disgraceful proceedings which bring discredit not merely on a 
particular profession, but on the dignity of English justice. If 
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the Inns of Court do not take the matter in hand, it must be 
taken in hand by public opinion and by the presiding magistrates 
of each court ; or if these latter are too timid to do their duty, it 
is highly desirable that the Lord Chancellor's eye should be directed 
to their inefficiency. 

Hardly a week ago, the Middlesex Sessions presented the public, 
through the medium of the newspapers upon two successive days, 
with “sensation” forensic scenes of the kind to which we have 
alluded. On the first day a barrister of the name of Metcalfe was 
the hero of the field. He was defending a prisoner on trial, and 
took occasion to present his client to the jury as a man of high 
respectability, while at the time it was well known (to the prosecu- 
tion, at least) that this highly-respectable prisoner had undergone 
more than one previous conviction abroad. The prosecuting 
counsel, at the end of the trial, brought the matter under the 
notice of the Court as an unjustifiable perversion of truth on the 
part of those who were engaged in the defence. Mr. Metcalfe, 
however, explained subsequently that he himself was ignorant of 
the convictions recorded against his client, and the Assistant- 
Commissioner, Mr. Serjeant Gaselee, expressed himself satisfied 
with Mr. Metcalfe’s disclaimer. We have no reason to question 
the gentleman’s veracity, however we may suspect his discretion ; 
but, all personalities apart, the story has a significant bearing. 
A counsel may easily have been ignorant of the prisoner’s real 
character ; but the prisoner’s attorney must, or at least ought, to 
have known it. Assuming that Mr. Metcalfe was acting strictly 
within his instructions when he asserted the prisoner's respecta- 
bility, it comes to this: that the attorney put down on the brief 
and urged counsel to assert what he either knew to be false, or, at 
all events, what he did not know to be true. Attorneys do not 
play these pranks who have ordinarily to do with barristers of a 
high character. The trick is not known in a certain class of 
business, nor in certain courts. It is confined to certain other 
courts where the atmosphere is a peculiar one, and where prac- 
titioners both above and below the bar are supposed to be less 
fastidious. 

The next day afforded an opportunity for a display of personal 
prowess between two barristers, Mr. Ribton and Mr. Besley ; with 
Mr. Serjeant Gaselee, as before, sitting as arbiter of the fight. It 
appears that Mr. Ribton, who was for the defence, was in the 
middle of a cross-examination, when Mr. Besley interposed. The 
following severe affair then came off, much to the edification of the 
audience :— 

‘Mr. Besley objected to such questions, as they did not go to 
impeach the veracity of the witness. 

“Mr, Ribton said he had never heard such an objection in the 
course of his experience in the criminal law, and he was sure it would 
not have been taken by any counsel who knew his business, 

“Mr. Besley said such observations applied to him were most 
impertinent. 

“Mr. Serjeant Gaselee thought that such observations ought not to 
be made. 


“Mr. Ribton.—Then I will retract it. No one doubts that 
Mr. Besley knows his business. In fact, he knows too much,” 


Every man has his own modes of expressing himself, and we 
have no wish to misinterpret any of Mr. Ribton’s modes of 
expression, which may perhaps be peculiar to himself. But the 
ordinary interpretation of the back-hander with which that 
gentleman finished the controversy is obvious. Judged by our 
everyday notions, a barrister of whom it can be said that he 


| “knows too much,” is no hetter than “a sharp practitioner.” 
| Mr. Ribton, therefore, implies virtually (though perhaps the insult 


arises rather from clumsiness than malice) that Mr. Besley is in 
the habit of sailing as near the wind as is consistent with 
professional etiquette. Now, such an imputation, supposing it to be 


_ false,—and we have no reason to suppose it is true,—can be only 





disgraceful to the man who recklessly makes it. Whether true or 
false, it is a discredit to an English law court that it should be 
made at all. The whole affair is as unseemly as it well could be. The 
first impression of any sensible person on reading it, may probably 
have been a regret that the days of duelling for some purposes are 
extinct. There really seems to be no other means of preventing 
scandals of the kind. The prospect of a pistol at twelve paces 
might perhaps have prevented Mr. Ribton from gratuitously 
offering Mr. Besley such an insult ; and, for fear that bullying 
should become licensed, duelling and challenging might be limited 
to the frequenters of the Middlesex Sessions, 

As, however, duelling is not likely at present to be restored, 
even within the limits of the Middlesex Sessions Court, and as the 
ordinary habits of decorum do not seem to be a plant that grows 
in that garden of the graces of forensic behaviour, another remedy 
must be looked for. The first that suggests itself is that the Inns 
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really do not know what occupation the Benchers of the various 
Inns could take up with more advantage to society than that of 
keeping within bounds the exuberant fancies of some of the 
members of the profession. But if the Inns of Court are so lost to 
a sense of what is for the good of the Bar in general, at least the 
presiding judges of the Court where these extravagant scenes 
abound may be expected to do their duty. The judge has always 
the power of keeping the Bar in order if he has only the moral 
courage to do his duty. Let Mr. Serjeant Gaselee or Mr. Payne 
inflict a heavy fine on the next disturber of decorum, and we shall 
hear less of such scandals. But if the present magistrates, whose 
business it is to preserve the majesty of the law intact, cannot 
nerve themselves to make an example when an example is 
imperatively needed, we trust Lord Westbury will see to it. A 
judge’s first duty is to preserve order ; and if the present judges of 
the Middlesex Sessions cannot or will not do so, let them make 
place for those who can and will. 


A CUMBERLAND WRESTLING MATCH. 

WE return to this question, Why should not wrestling become 
once more a national pastime? One by one, our manly exercises 
are falling into disuse ; in our great cities a process of physical 
degeneracy is going on, which deserves the most serious attention. 
We may perhaps do something by the establishment of parks and 
recreation grounds. But the encouragement of healthy and athletic 
sports would do more than anything else to counteract the 
sedentary tendencies of a reading, tea-drinking, and cotton manu- 
facturing age. Among the very best of athletic pastimes is, we 
repeat, the sport of wrestling. As a trial of manly strength and 
activity it is, indeed, unequalled. The young wrestler is acquiring 
at the same time quickness, strength, and activity. Wrestling 
developes the muscles more equally than rowing, and has not the 
same tendency to cause heart-disease. It is essentially an out-door 
sport, like cricket, but may be practised in gymnasia and other 
covered arenas, and during the winter months. This is an immense 
advantage in a climate like ours. At present we have no athletic 
winter pastimes for the people. Very little boating and cricketing 
can be had between the last day of October and the Ist of May. 
Skating is uncertain, and golf is only a North British pastime. 
Wrestling would admirably fill up the void, and the youth and 
manhood of the country could carry on their practice during the 
winter months for the county matches and annual metropolitan 
meetings of the summer and autumn. The hardy sons of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, who are nearly all wrestlers, 
are physically the finest race of men in her Majesty’s do- 
minions. We will venture to say, that if the lithe, manly, and 
active young fellows who enter the wrestling ring in the 
northern counties could exhibit their admirable muscular de- 
velopment, their science, their strength, and their good humour 
before the inhabitants of London, a most beneficial revolution 
would be wrought in the habits and manners of our town popula- 
tion. And there are no such objections, on the score of morality 
and good taste, to the wrestling, as there are to the pugilistic, ring. 
The most delicate ladies might with propriety look on at the 
wrestling of the young Cumberland and Westmoreland dalesmen, 
The most timid and fastidious would scarcely find anything 
dangerous, cruel, repulsive, or demoralizing in this sport. 

We have spoken as they deserve, of the Ewebanks and Jamie- 
sons, who now dispute the championship in the north. But our 
earliest recollections of Cumberland wrestling recall the famous 
champion, Richard Chapman, of Penrith ; his young and some- 
times successful opponent, William Jackson, of Kinneyside ; 
George Donaldson, the prince of light weights ; the broad-chested 
and sinewy Robert Gordon ; Thomas Donaldson, of Patterdale , 
Isaac Woodend, John Selkirk, and Isaac Hodgson. No doubt 
wrestlers of equal science and stamina are to be found at the 
present day. But a sketch of the ring when Chapman’s fame was 
at its zenith may still be read with interest. Let us, then, suppose 
the ring to be pitched in some picturesque spot in Lake-land. The 
day is hot, and the surrounding mountains present a hazy softness 
of outline. Thirty thousand spectators might see the sport from 
the rising ground which forms a natural amphitheatre on all sides. 
About three thousand people, mostly dalesmen, are in the booths, 
and lounging about the large and well-kept ring. The turf within 
the arena is soft, smooth, and elastic. The lots are drawn for the 
first round for wrestlers of any weight, in which not less than 124 
men compete. It happens that in this round the champion has to 
try a fall with a mere tyro in the art. A well-set man in white 
begins to “ peel,” and all eyes are turned on Richard Chapman, of 


of Court should be a little more alive to the doings of the Bar. We 


Penrith, the hero of a hundred victories. He might have'stood to 
one of the ancient sculj:tors for a youthful Hercules. In height 
he is about five feet nine, his hair light-brown, his eye blue. His 
head is not large but well set ; his neck is of bull-like strength. 
Those arms might have slain the Nemezan lion, if such a beast 
infested our happy land. Saw ye ever a leg so “clean,” com- 
bining so much muscular strength with so much activity? The 
amateur is, perhaps, most struck with the back and loins, which 
have a round and compact appearance which seems to render @ 
complete grasp or hold exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 

The simple and rather loutish country-fellow who has drawn the 
champion in the first round, walks into the ring with a mien of 
composed and decent despair. He has small affection for his task, 
but there would be want of pluck in sueeumbing even to this 
redoubtable opponent without trying a fall. The novice does not 
even take off his coat. They stand face to face and throw their 
arms around each other. They soon have hold, and soon the yokel 
is lifted off his feet by Chapman, in whose strong grasp he 
shakes likea reed. Vain is the quivering of those legs, for they 


| may not touch the ground in the descent of the uplifted man ; or, if 


they do, they will be thrust from under him. He falls to the 
ground heavily, with something of a thud, and then, picking him- 
self up, walks sheepishly towards the ring, to lose himself in the 
crowd. Roughish work this, Master Richard Chapman! Thou 
hast a giant’s strength, and dost, indeed, use it like a giant! 
Surely, a less force would have sufficed to make yonder novice 
measure his length on the green turf. That fine, stout, good- 
humoured fellow, Selkirk, would have done his spiriting more 
gently. So would the Ulverstone champion of last year, sweet 
good-natured young William Jackson. Gordon, too, the broad. 
chested and sinewy, would have stooped with his ear to the turf'to 
break the foree of a yokel’s fall. 

Sometimes a picked wrestler may draw his match in the first 
round, but when the ring is large it is not until the third round 
that the weaker combatants are weeded out. Then the interest 
becomes intense. The rising wrestler of one group of partisans is 
matched against the rising wrestler of another set, and when the 
final tug comes the combatants are cheered by the shouts and cries 
of their friends. It is a ‘field of battle, and is not, therefore, 
without its casualties. Gordon, the sinewy, is pitted against a 
taller man, Deason, but throws him such a heavy fall that Deason 
lies as one dead, although the victor eased his fall as much as pos- 
sible. A professional man runs up to him, and water is thrown 
upon his face and chest. Ina few minutes he recovers, and ts 
helped out of the ring by his friends. Gordon evinces great 
concern, but his opponent is no chicken, and the first use he makes 
of returning consciousness is to chaff somebody. Take, again, a 
contest between George Donaldson and Selkirk. The latter is the 
heavier man, and an active, manly, and good-humoured fellow he 
is. But George Donaldson is the prince of light weights—as sharp 
as a needle, as quick as lightning, and with a good deal of science, 
and against these the weight and strength of his opponent are for 
a long tiie of no avail. Donaldson throws successively Seward, 
little black and curly-headed Barthorp, and Selkirk. Then, in the 
last round but one, he finds himself measured against young Wil- 
liam Jackson. It is the contest of weight, length, and strength 
against science and activity. Donaldson makes two good strokes 
at his opponent, but he is caught up in the long and powerful 
grasp of his opponent, and thrown in splendid style. 

Two alone now remain to contend for the champion’s belt—the 
redoubtable Chapman and young Will Jackson, who last year, at 
the Flan sports, floored Chapman and some of the oldest and best 
wrestlers. He is very young—much younger than he appears. His 
frame is that of a man of twenty-eight or thirty, but he is said to 
be only eighteen. He stands 6 feet 1 inch. He has great breadth 
of shoulders, and a thin waist. He moves with careless and 
unconscious grace. Among a number of cheerful, good-humoured 
young dalesmen, he is the most prepossessing and best-natured. 
The enthusiasm in his favour mounts to fever-heat as the two men 
approach each other. They are well contrasted. Chapman’ 
physique is more consolidated ; and the coolness and confidence of 
long experience give him an advantage which the greater height 
of Jackson appears by no means to counterbalance. Before 
they take hold, Chapman throws open his shirt, and displays a 
chest covered with folds and lines of flesh and sinew such as ave 
seen in old statues of the “father of gods and men.” ‘The 
champion’s friends say, indeed, that he has too much flesh upon 
him, which seems to be true. The younker is a good deal dis- 
tressed by his six previous encounters with very tough wrestlers, 
and Chapman throws him very cleverly. Jackson seems a good 


_ deal dispirited at the loss of the first fall, but he comes bravely t» 
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the scratch. After a good deal of delay in taking hold, the young 
wrestler, by a prodigious effort, and without himself falling, throws 
Chapman fairly on his back and along his full length. The shouts 
are deafening, and the hopes of Jackson’s friends revive. 
Wrestling, like everything else, has its light and shade. The 
uninitiated may not be aware that taking hold—“ takin’ haud,” in 
the Cumberland dialect—is more than half the battle; and the 
delay which sometimes takes place between first-rate wrestlers, 
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before this important preliminary can be adjusted, occasionally | 


detracts from the pleasure of a great match. In the third fall, 
which is to determine the championship, caution becomes the order 
of the day, and is carried perhaps to an unfair and vexatious point 
by the older wrestler. Jackson is evidently afraid of his opponent ; 
and Chapman has just had such a taste of Jackson’s gripe and 
length of reach, that he is determined to have the superiority of 
the hold, if he must wait all day for it. The patience of a wrestling 
ring is shown in waiting nearly an hour while the combatants 
adjust their hold for this last fall. Jackson complains that 
Chapman will not take a fair hold, and certes the Patterdale hero 
seems to insist upon such a grasp as leaves his taller opponent the 
least possible play of his arms. Jackson at length puts on his coat, 
and declares that he will not wrestle with Chapman. He is 
persuaded by the judges to make another trial, but with no better 
success. All this time Jackson is getting weaker, for the process 
of taking hold is more exhausting than it would appear to be to 
the casual observer. Refreshment in the way of drink is frequently 
brought to the combatants while thus employed, and a good deal 
of laughter is occasioned by Jackson’s nonchalance in leaving his 
antagonist to go and eat a pie at the booth. The pie is eaten and 
Jackson returns. There is reason to think that Chapman’s “little 
game” has succeeded—that Jackson has lost patience and is 
reckless. They pass their arms over each other’s back, and now 
they have hold! They instantly start into a state of intense 
muscular activity—always an attractive sight even in the lower 
animals. It is this which gives its fascination to a dog-fight, a 
coursing match, or a horse-race. In the present case the element 
of human inter:.5 comes in, and gives an additional charm to the 
contest. They endeavour by turns to lift, to trip, and to topple 
each other over. A gallant struggle takes place, but Chapman has 
the best “haud,” and, when both parties have hold, neither is 
allowed to relinquish it, but must stand or fall by the strength of 
his grip. This trial is the best of three falls, and Chapman, having 
won the first and third, is declared the winner of the silver cup and 
£1, while Jackson is consoled with £3. 10s. If he had wrestled 
in London, a purse of £50 would have been collected in ten 


minutes. 


The light-weight wrestling is merry work, and from the third 
round excellent sport. But the youth of Cumberland and West- 
moreland can leap and run as well as wrestle. A trail hunt will 
bring twenty first-rate dogs from four northern counties. There is, 
perhaps, a hurdle-race, and the stewards choose three different 
leaps,—height standing, height with a run, and the most ground 
covered at three rises. A cross-bar of 5 feet 3 inches is often 
gone over, and a good many north country lads will cover more 
than eleven yards at three rises. 


Lord Elcho has undertaken the patronage of rifle-shooting, not 
merely for a military “ cheap defence of nations,” but as a noble 
national sport. Who will be the Lord Elcho of wrestling? If 
half a dozen men like our Elchos, Spencers, Grosvenors, Radstocks, 
and Ranelaghs, would determine to engraft the sport of wrestling 
upon the Volunteer movement, they would render old England a 
service the value of which it would be impossible to over-estimate. 
They would do something more than arrest the physical decline 
and degeneracy of our town population. They would provide a 
healthy and an exciting recreation for all classes. Wrestling is a 
pastime peculiarly manly and English. The sport of wrestling, 
above all others, tends to, infuse a spirit of generous and good- 
humoured rivalry between man and man. It demands courageous 
endurance ; it nourishes hardy emulation ; it teaches a scorn of 
unfair advantage. Therefore, we say, let the suggestion already 
made be carried into effect. Let the veterans and champions of 
the wrestling-ring be invited to teach the laws and practice of the 
sport to our Volunteer regiments. Let our public schools haye 
their professional teachers of wrestling as they now have of cricket. 
The rifle-shooting at Wimbledon does not “ draw;” but if the 
National Association would supplement the firing with wrestling and 
athletic sports, as great a crowd of spectators might be got together 
as is now attracted by the Derby. We propose, therefore, to 
the Volunteer corps throughout the country, that they should take 
this matter in hand. 
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MURDERS THAT WILL NOT OUT. 7 
Four men were hanged on Saturday, outside Kirkdale jail, 
Liverpool, for murder. One of those men—-the slayer of his wife, 
after a long course of ill-usage—committed the offence for which 
he suffered some time subsequently to seeing two men executed in 
front of that same prison ; so that, whatever may be said in favour 
of hanging, it is certain that it does not always act as a deterring 
moral lesson. The recent glut of homicidal crimes would seem 
to imply that there is some exciting cause at present in full 
activity. Murders are either committed in unreasoning hot blood, 
or in calculating cold blood. Inthe former case, consequences are 
not considered at all; in the latter, they are only regarded with a 
view to complete evasion. The criminal experience of the last 
few years has shown that the chances of complete evasion are 
better than was at one time supposed ; and the knowledge of this 
fact may have encouraged many to give full vent to their passions. 
We are not in possession of any statistics to show whether the 
proportion of murders, the committers of which have never been 
discovered, is greater or less now than it was before the formation 
of our present police system; but the number is still large—- 
much larger than would have been thought possible with a well- 
organized constabulary force, and a body of “‘ detectives,” whose 
wits are being constantly trained and sharpened in the unravelling 
of crime. The old phrase, “‘ Murder will out,” seems to be growing 
obsolete. Our modern Macbeths will not be found exclaiming, 
with the conscience-stricken Scotch usurper— 
* They say, blood will have blood : 

Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak ; 

Augurs and understood relations have, 

dp at phage ay and rooks, brought forth 


Nor with Hamlet, that— 


** Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ.” 


Itis not merely that miracles fail us, but common police science. 
Any one whose memory will take him back five-and-twenty years— 
and this would leave him some way short of the old system of decrepit 
watchmen and imperfectly educated Bow-street runners—might 
reckon up a fearful list of assassinations which the law has not 
been able to avenge. The additions to that list within a very 
recent period have been both numerous and startling. Infanticide 
pretty generally escapes unpunished ; and the Whitechapel case, 
onswhich we commented last week, shows that child-murder may 
be even more common than we have imagined, the facilities for 
concealment being remarkable. That inquiry, as we anticipated, 
has ended in an open verdict, the jury, however, appending 
some remarks on the lax habits of undertakers in the burial of 
infants said to be “ still-born,” on the want of proper medical 
certificates, and on the irregular conduct of the sexton in his care 
of the church and graveyard. Mr, Humphreys, the coroner, in 
summing up, suggested that most of the bodies of infants picked up 
in parcels in the streets are “ still-borns,” which have been dropped 
in that way by the undertakers, for the sake of saving the burial 
fees, to pay which would only leave them, in many neighbourhoods 
where competition is high and charges are low, a profit of nine- 
pence. It is possible that this may be so; but we cannot resist a 
fear that the deaths are not always natural. Only the other day a 
child was found in a parcel, still breathing, though beyond surgical 
aid. The number of these furtive burials is evidently consider- 
able, for already another discovery of human remains in a belfry is 
reported ; and it would not be surprising if a diligent search were 
to bring several more such revelations to light. How many of the 
infants thus “ put away” have previously been put to death? 
The question is worth asking ; for there can be no doubt that 
the very poor do not feel the same horror of child-murder that 
exists in the more comfortable orders. It is not always the fear 
of shame on account of illegitimate births that prompts the 
destruction of infants. Amongst a large class of the population 
very little shame is felt on that account ; but the dire experiences 
of poverty may urge to the same end. Infanticide has even been 
gravely recommended as an innocent means of keeping the popula- 
tion within bounds ; and, although we are far from believing that 
the act is general, even with the most needy, the lax state of the 
law with respect to funerals, and the easy consciences of under- 
takers in the matter of certificates, offer strong inducement to the 
perpetration of such crimes. 

But it is not merely new-born babies that are made away with 
so secretly that the ill-doers are never discovered. Men and 
women share the same fate, without the hand of the law being 
able to seize upon their murderers. The Waterloo-bridge mystery 
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and the Road murder cannot be forgotten. The St. Giles’s case 
is still fresh in our memory; yet it is already superseded by 
others. On the 3rd of this month, Mr. Hugh Dolbin Morris, a 
young gentleman of two-and-twenty, employed at a City banking- 
house, was in company with some friends at a tavern not far from 
London-bridge. After drinking a little champagne, and becoming 
rather merry and excited, though not, it is said, at all intoxicated, 
he left abruptly, in the hope of catching the last train to his 
residence. It was then a little before twelve at night. One of 
his friends followed shortly afterwards, expecting to find the 
young man waiting for him ; but he had disappeared, and it was 
supposed that he had gone home. The night, however, passed, 
and nothing was seen of him by his relatives. A day or two later, 
his body was discovered floating in the river near London-bridge, 
with abrasions and marks as of bruises on various parts. The 
medical man examined at the inquest said he considered that the 
marks arose from decomposition ; but this is open to doubt, and 
Mr. Alfred Morris, the deceased’s brother, very pertinently said :— 
“In the Wolverhampton case it was stated that there were no blows, 
because there were no prominent marks ; but when the skull was 
removed it was found that the man had been dreadfully beaten.” 
Young Mr. Morris had a certain amount of gold in his possession 
on the fatal night—probably not a very large sum, but sufficient to 
tempt the cupidity of any ruffians who may have come to a know- 
ledge of the fact; and it seems not improbable that the poor 
fellow was lured down the steps of the bridge, stunned by a blow 
on the head, robbed of his money, and thrown into the river. He 
was not wrong in his accounts at the banking-house, nor personally 
embarrassed, nor (as far as his friends and relatives knew) troubled 
in his mind in any way. Suicide seems to be out of the question ; 
accident is as little likely ; and we are driven to the conclusion 
that death was the result of foul play. Yet there seems but slight 
chance of the perpetrators of the act being discovered. A man is 
murdered at twelve o'clock at night close to the greatest thorough- 
fares in London, and we are again threatened with an “ open 
verdict.” 

The Wolverhampton case, referred to above, is another example. 
of the ease with which a murder may be committed in the midst 
of a peopled neighbourhood, without anything being known about 
it for several days. The story is singular, because of a ghastly 
repetition of one of the chief incidents by another of a similar kind. 
William Cheenery, a hawker, lived in a small house in a humble 
part of Wolverhampton, together with a woman who passed for 
his wife. The couple often quarrelled, and the woman would 
sometimes go away for a time; but the man seemed to have a 
regard for her, notwithstanding. One Monday, at the end of'July, 
Rosanna, as the woman was called, locked up the house, and told 
the neighbours they were going into the country for a short time. 
Three weeks passed, and the house remained closed, dark, and 
silent. Neither the woman nor the man was seen ; and at length 
the neighbours, roused to action by a horrible stench proceeding 
from the dwelling of Cheenery, broke open the outer door, and 
proceeded to a room upstairs. There they found, lying on a 





mattress, the body of a man in a frightful state of decomposition, | 
yet not without still recognizable signs of terrible ill-usage. The | 


precise nature of the injuries need not be here described ; suffice 
it to say that they showed, after a full surgical investigation, 
that the man had been murdered. It was also proved by the 
testimony of those who knew Cheenery that the corpse was his. 
Whoever had hurried him out of life had done the work with 
singular care and deliberation. The body was wrapped in a sheet, 
and saturated with coal-gas tar, with a view, no doubt, to delay 
the smell of putrefaction as long as possible, and so facilitate the 
escape of the assassin. But the day before this discovery, an 
empty house was taken possession of at Dudley, and in the attic 
lay the body of a woman, in a very similar state to that of 


Cheenery’s body at Wolverhampton, or indeed worse, for the | 


features were so far gone as to be past recognition. By the side 
of the corpse was a phial labelled “laudanum.” The woman had 
some little while before got the key of the house, on the ground 
that she and her husband wished to take it. This was just 
four days after Rosanna’s departure from Wolverhampton ; and a 
subsequent examination of the clothes and the contents of the 
pockets—which, oddly enough, were at first buried with the 
remains, and then exhumed—proved that the person thus strangely 
dying in a lonely and empty garret was indeed Rosanna. In one 
of the pockets was found a letter from Cheenery to his mother, in 
which there occurred these passages :—“ I cannot live this unhappy 
life any longer. You know the reason that I have never known 
what it was to have one day’s peace since she came back... . . 
Tell that party, if I could have got anything to do I would have 





done according to promise.” The mother said she did not under- 
stand these enigmatical phrases ; but she stated that her son had 
complained to her of being robbed by the woman with whom he 
lived, and that he had recently carried some money about with 
him, “ because he was afraid she was going off again.” She also 
mentioned the significant fact that on one occasion a strange man 
had called at her son’s house, and inquired for “his Rosey.” A man 
named Edwards lies under some suspicion of being this person ; 
and it is rather a singular circumstance that, at the conclusion of 
one of the days of examination before the coroner, Edwards went 
up to a juryman, and said “he did not see why any more 
bother should be made, and why the inquest could not be finished 
at once.” Still, there is no very strong case against him as yet, 
and we fear that the Wolverhampton mystery will be another 
item in the long list of murders that have baffled police 
investigation. 

Is it that criminals become more clever, or that officers of justice 
grow less astute? In either case, the result is not creditable or 
comforting to civilized society. 








A WORD FOR WALES. 


Ir is a matter of no small difficulty for a busy man to know 
how best to employ his vacation. Towards the end of August in 
each year he finds himself with a month or six weeks on his bands, 
to dispose of as he pleases, and the novelty of the position often proves 
embarrassing. Like a Chancellor of the Exchequer with an unex- 
pected surplus, he is usually at the mercy of the first person whose 
opinion he asks, but whose tastes may very possibly differ wholly 
from his own. The chances are that he will be told to go to 
Switzerland, which has become as fashionable a resort as Brighton 
or Bath. Every hotel, in the western parts at least, is crammed 
with English tourists and cursed with English prices. Albert 
Smith with his famous “ entertainment,” and later the Alpine 
Club, have effectually popularised Chamouni and the Oberland. 
The summit of the Righi, at sunrise, resembles the top of Primrose- 
hill on a fine Sunday afternoon. Everywhere barristers, doctors, 
and journalists jostle each other at the overcrowded tables-Chéte. 
Even Saturday Reviewers are swept away by the tide. Pilgrims 
from the office in Southampton-street have ascended or attempted 
to ascend every hill of difficulty, from the Gross Glockner to Mont 
Blanc, and week by week favour the public with complacent 
reminiscences of their progress. Nor do we wonder that they 
should seek the perils of Alpine climbing to brace their energies for 
the contests of the winter ; for their work in future seems likely to 
demand bodily as well as mental strength. Physical bruising as 
well as literary bruising may become part of their employment. 
Nothing, we feel sure, beneath the snow line can qualify for office 
the muscular Pagan who will undertake to collect the prize-fighting 
intelligence. The biceps becomes important to a man of letters when 
he has to spend an occasional evening at those flash houses where the 
“ fancy” congregate ; and to develope a biceps before which even 
Guy Livingstone might quail, no exercise could be better than an 
ascent, for example, of the Matterhorn. But ordinary men, who are 
notin “ training,” or do not wish to devote their hard-earned holiday 
to toil compared with which “ hard labour” is a trifle, may find 
pleasures to their taste much nearer home than the Alps. There is 
scenery close at hand quite as fair though not so sublime as the 
scenery of Switzerland. Yet, from the way in which people rush 
abroad, however little time they may have to spare, it might be 
supposed that there is nothing new or beautiful in the United 
Kingdom. To dispel this illusion, we recommend those of our 
readers whose holiday is still a pleasure to come, for once to 
refrain from crossing the Channel, and to go instead to North 
Wales. They will be richly repaid, and, especially if their time 
be short, will be far better occupied in wandering at leisure 
around Snowdon, than in rushing in frantic haste along the hack- 
nied route from Lucerne to Interlachen and Geneva. It is with 
nature as with art ; it is better to see one picture thoroughly than 
to march through miles of galleries. Our advice, then, to those 
about to make holiday is, that they should face the scorn of the 
native Welshman, fresh from his Eisteddfod, and, armed only 
with a knapsack and a walking-stick, should boldly invade the 
Principality. 

The district to which Snowdon gives a name will of course first 
attract a stranger’s notice. But just as a Swiss traveller visits the 
Rhine on his way to Bale, the Welsh traveller, if he come from the 
south, should visit the Mawddach on his way to Beddgelert. That 
lovely stream, in its course between Dolgelly and Barmouth, is as 
superior to the Rhine as Snowdon is, in height, inferior to Mont 
Blane. ‘ Let any one who has knowledge of the two scenes,” says 

















the late Mr. Justice Talfourd, “call to mind that glorious estuary, 
reposing in beauty and crowded with grandeur ; look down its 
avenue of sparkling water to the distant sea glistening in the 
western light ; let him glance, on the one side, at its curving shore 
of oak-sprinkled meadows, edged and broken by rock ; and on the 
other, at the pillared precipices of Cader Idris, and then, with all 
respect to the noble substance of the Rhine, gaze at its vine-spotted 
banks, and say if there is the faintest approach to rivalry.” This 
is not exaggerated praise, and the comparison is suggestive, because 
the scenes compared are similar. But it would be vain to try and 
compare’ Snowdon with any other mountain at home or abroad. 
The monarch of Wales is unique, and must be judged by himself 
alone. It has been said, with good reason, that the world might 
be challenged for a more worthy type of symmetry of form. The 
subordinate shoulders and ridges are so regularly marshalled, that 
they almost seem artificial The summit is a perfect peak, a 
worthy crown to the mighty framework below. Unfortunately for 
sight-seers, it is too often shrouded by the mists that roll up inces- 
santly from the Irish Channel. But when clear of cloud, the 
panorama is indeed matchless. On three sides “a hundred hills 
their dusky backs upheave ;” while on the fourth, the blue sea 
stretches away towards the Wicklow mountains. It is surprising 
that such varied grandeur has inspired so few poets. Scotland has 
Scott ; Switzerland has Byron; Cumberland has Wordsworth ; but 
the beauties of Snowdonia are still unsung. 

After ascending the mountain, from Beddgelert, Llanberis, or 
Capel Curig, the traveller cannot do better than spend some days 
in wandering round its base. Whatever his tastes may be, he will 
certainly be able to gratify them. ‘The geologist will find himself 
in a region of copper mines and slate quarries, moraine-heaps, and 
glacier remains. The botanist and fern-collector will be able to 
revel in one of the richest fields for Flora in the kingdom. The 
lover of the picturesque will be charmed by the wooded vale of 
Gwynant, with its union of river, lake, and cataract. Or he may 
extend his rambles to Bettws-y-coed, and luxuriate in the profuse 
verdure of its romantic glens, studded with the tents of artists. 
Again, if he be more ambitious and wish to reach sublimer scenes, 
let him climb the awful Glyder Vawr, which frowns on Snowdon 
across the pass of Llanberis, and gaze, like poor Elsley Vavasour 
in Mr. Kingsley’s “Two Years Ago,” on the “sea of rock waves, 
all sharp on edge, pointing towards him on every side,” and, 
further below, on the “chequered quarries of that enormous 
desolation, the dead bones of the eldest born of time.” But should 
he be caught on that stone-strewn summit in storm or mist, he 
must be as cautious as an Alpine climber on the last ridge of 
Monte Rosa; for close at hand are the tremendous precipices 


which surround Llyn Idwal, and are cleft by the black chasm of 


Twlldu. Thus the endless variety furnished forth by the tour 
round Snowdon will satisfy the most wayward tourist ; and if at last 
he should tire of mountain scenery altogether, and long for a sight 
of the sea, a very short journey will transport him to Llandudno 
and all the breezy pleasures of the Great Orme’s Head. 

There is, however, one drawback to the enjoyments of travelling 
in Wales. Owing to the difference of language, it is impossible to 
associate in the smallest degree with the people. A “Saxon” ina 
Welsh village, after a six hours’ journey only from London, will 
feel more isolated than in the remotest wilds of Styria or the 
Tyrol. For most educated men can frame a sentence or two in 
German, but not one in ten thousand know a syllable of Welsh. 
Nor is it worth anybody’s while to learn a language with so meagre 
a literature. The only way in which the difficulty now felt can be 
overcome is by the spread of our own language throughout the 
Principality. Signs are not wanting that a consummation so 
“devoutly to be wished,” wilk soon be attained. We observe that 
the question was agitated. at the recent Bisteddfod at Swansea. 
Naturally the “natives” were vehemently: opposed to the adeption 
of Enghsh, and no doubt listened. reluetantly to the sound advice 
of the Bishop of St. David's, that they. and their children should 
learn it. Whether they like it or not, however, English is 
gradually becoming as necessary to a Welshman, as. French to a 
diplomatist. We are infowmed. that. a knowledge of it is now 
required from all officials; even down to the mere porters. of 
luggage employed on: the daily.increasing railways. In large hotels, 
again, the dominant language is of course indispensable Eacts 
like these prove the wisdemof, Dr: Thirhwall’s. counsels, and will 
ensune, ther ultimate aseption. The. father-of a. large family. will 
cure & good deal more for-his:own and. his children’s interests, than 
for the united wrath of wll the-bards, English:is-sure to be learnt 
if it pays. the leazmer: The continuance or extinetion of Welsh 
will then depend om iés ow, intrinsic. merits, It will cease to. be 
the language of commerce and common life, and will only remain 
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for the literary purposes of patriolic writers, If they display 
sufficient genius, they will keep it alive ; if not, it will die and 
will deserve to die. Whatever be its final destiny, no traveller 
will regret its disappearance from ordinary use. At present he 
has hardly any means of improving his acquaintance with his 
Welsh fellow-country men. 





THE LONDON SEWAGE QUESTION. 


THe Metropolitan Board of Works is at this moment, like 
Hamlet's chough, “spacious in the possession of dirt.” But the 
high authority of the Premier has assured us that dirt is only 
matter in the wrong place; and the still higher authority of 
Professor Liebig has lately estimated the dirt of the Metropolitan 
Board at the value of £1,100,000 a year, if it were only put in the 
right place. Mr. Thwaites, it is said (we shall be very happy to 
learn that report has done him wrong), disputes the German 
chemist’s valuation, and only so far accepts the Premier’s pro- 
position as it may serve for his warrant in shovelling all the dirt 
over which he presides into Barking Reach. There are, however, 
certain other gentlemen less sceptical of science and experience. 
Some dozen or more proposals have been made to the Board to 
take their dirt off their hands, paying for the privilege various 
sums or proportions of the profits, but in no case offering to 
surrender more than half the returns actually netted out of their 
estimated million a year. These proposals seem to have stupefied 
the Board. One of the speculators writes an indignant letter com- 
plaining that his scheme has been utterly misrepresented in the 
report of the Board’s Committee. Meantime, the whole body lately 
adjourned for six weeks’ refreshing of their exhausted faculties, 
leaving orders that the whole bundle of proposals for the 
utilization of their dirt shall be printed, and flung at the heads 
of the vestries by whom they were elected. 

This proceeding is not an unnatural one on the part of a body 
of respectable and profoundly ignorant tradesmen, badgered on 
the one side by people who insist on calling them to account for a 
million a year, and on the other by speculators, who want to get 
the property out of which it is to come into their own hands, with 
power to work it according to their own pleasure. But it is an 
eminently foolish proceeding if it is meant to relieve the Board of 
responsibility, or, indeed, to do anything more than give publicity 
to the proposals made. The vestries are as ignorant and incom- 
petent as the Board which they have elected. The utilization of 
sewage on a sound principle is a mixed question of chemistry, 
engineering, and agriculture. There are probably not a dozen men 
in all London who have the combined knowledge necessary to enable 
them to judge of the feasibility and advantages of any suggested 
plan ; and of that dozen, it is certain that not one is to be found 
either in the vestries or on the Board. What, indeed, should such 
men do at either? Their time is worth thousands to themselves 
and hundreds of thousands to the public, and they are as little 
disposed to stoop to make interest with the publicans and trades- 
men who return the vestries, as they are to waste their hours over 
parish accounts and contracts for dust and paving. Therefore, it 
comes to pass that the intelligence and knowledge of the metropolis 
find no representatives at the local or general boards which direct 
its affairs. And we feel the want when it suddenly happens that 
a question of enormous importance, demanding intelligence and 
knowledge in a rare degree, is propounded for the decision of those 
governing bodies. 

In these circumstances there is obviously only one course to be 
adopted. The Board must, in its ignorance, consent to be guided 
by the counsel of persons competent to guide it. The ignorance is 
confessed by the reference already made to the vestries ; but the 
vestries are incompetent to advise. So there is no way but that 
the authorities should go further in their search, should get beyond 
the parochial wisdom, and ask help from those who are really able 
to give it. In so doing they need not be afraid of hurting their 
dignity, for they will only follow the example which the House of 
Commons sets when it appoints a Select Committee to take the 
evidence of persons acquainted with the matter on which it is about 
to legislate, or prays the Queen to appoint a Commission of specially 
qualified individuals to guide it by their advice. And this latter 
course is that which we would recommend to the Board in the 
present instance, For it really is not competent to discriminate 
between the evidence which would be tendered to it if it were to 
constitute itself a select committee. It is so ignorant—quite 
naturally and excusably so—that it would be unable to tell what is 
science and what crotchet, what the miracles of nature and what 
the fictions of knavish jobbery. And the matter in hand is really 
so very wonderful in the utter simplicity of its theory and in the 
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enormous magnitude of its results, that common men may well be 
puzzled over it, and easily fail to discover the line which separates 
truth and falsehood. Here is this mass of horrible abomination, 
this fever-breeding, cholera-breeding, rickets-breeding product of 
corruption, which we have been all urgent, for our very lives, to get 
anywhere out of reach of our senses, suddenly declared—nay, 
proved—to be the one thing needful to restore fertility to our 
exhausted pastures and cornfields, and to make our soil able, 
without further help, to maintain its own population. Science, in 
Baron Liebig’s person, tells us this. Practice, in the experience of 
Edinburgh and Alderman Mechi, and Lord Essex and the late 
Duke of Portland, and a hundred other hard-headed farmers, tells 
us that Baron Liebig does not exaggerate or mislead ; for that 
they have found, from trials extending over years, that the right 
application of sewage gives literally a five, ten, twenty, or hundred- 
fold increase, But then, the right application is the point. For 
some learned men, like Mr. Lawes and a Government commission 
at Rugby, say they can scarcely make sewage pay its own expenses. 
And, of course, speculators on the one hand, and lazy officials on 
the other, are eager to jump at this result ; and, setting up one 
negative as disproving ever so many aflirmatives, conclude that the 
whole matter is very doubtful, that sewage sometimes succeeds and 
sometimes does not, and, therefore, that it will be best to get rid 
of London sewage quietly for anything that anybody will give for 
it. How, then, can the Board of Works tell which side is right ? 
How can they be sure whether it is Liebig or Lawes who blunders, 
or how judge of the mistake which the Rugby practice has made, 
and which renders its results so utterly opposite to those of 
Edinburgh or Mansfield ? 

Our contemporary, the Daily News, to which Professor Liebig 
addressed his letter, has indeed suggested that it was the duty of 
the Board ere now to have ascertained, by actual experiment, the 
value of the London sewage as applied to land in this neighbour- 
hood, There is much reason in the suggestion. The experiment 
would not have demanded, as an indignant vestryman has angrily 
retorted, the taking a farm of 500 or 1,000 acres, A ten-acre 
meadow, involving a liability for rent of under £50 a-year, and 
costing perhaps as much more for management, would, if judi- 
ciously used, have’ proved plainly to the eyes of all, what crops of 
grass London sewage will yield, and whether we are to estimate 
it at the Liebig or the Lawes valuation. We should by this slight 
outlay have learned, as by trial of a sample, what is the fair money 
worth of the material the Board has to dispose of in bulk. But 
perhaps it has done wisely in considering the right ordering of even 
so small and safe an investigation beyond its capacity. All the 
more indispensable, however, is it that the Board, thus avowedly 
and necessarily ignorant of the matter, should now consult those 
who are competent to direct it. It should lose no time in 
delegating its functions to the best commission it can persuade to 
undertake the duty. It should grudge no needful expense in 
getting the best men to act on such a commission, or in furnishing 
them with such data as they may ask to enable them to form a 
judgment. In such a matter, Londoners should for once bestir 
themselves to make the vestries and the Board listen to reason. A 
million a year for ever, according to the valuation of the very 
highest living authority in such questions—the man who by his one 
suggestion of dissolving bones in sulphuric acid has already added 
millions to the rental of this country—is too large a sum to be left 
to be shuffled away by parochial ignorance. The whole public, 
indeed, is interested in the matter; for London will, in either way, 
be an example which will influence for good or ill every other town, 
and the agriculture of England will, for years, turn on the treat- 
ment of the metropolitan sewage question. 





FIRE INSURANCE INQUISITORS. 


Tue late action against the Sun Fire Office has brought the 
question of insurance home, in a form ‘the very reverse of agreeable, 
to every one holding a policy. When a householder insures his 
furniture, pictures, and plate, he naturally concludes that, in the 
event of a fire, he will receive the amount for which he has 
stipulated. He has paid the premium for ten, twenty, thirty years, 
and he has regarded the sum for which he has insured as a certain 
compensation for his loss should he have the misfortune to have 
his house burnt. It matters really very little whether the office 
in which he has insured has taken the precaution of ascertaining 
the value of the furniture. It had the opportunity of doing so 
before the policy was granted, and cannot be allowed to take advan- 
tage of its own laches, when, after receiving the premium for 
several years, it finds itself called upon to make good the ravages 
of fire. But when it goes still further, and demands the value of 


¢ 





every article in the house, the date at which it was purchased, the 
price paid for it, and the name and address of the person from 
whom it was bought, the case becomes one of intolerable hardship, 
and the insurer may naturally conclude that these minute demands 
are made upon him, not in the exercise of a legitimate caution, but 
with a view to the unfair defeat of his claim. 


A man’s household goods must fill a very small space indeed if 
he is able to enumerate every one of them, and add the minute 
information demanded in the late case of the Sun Office. His 
memory must be tenacious, and his mind blessed with a freedom 
from anxiety rare in this working world, if, amid the larger 
interests of life, he is able to recollect what every table and chair, 
what every looking-glass, foot-stool, and stew-pan cost him, and 
from whom it was purchased. Does it not, indeed, seem as if the 
demand for such information had something else in view than the 
declared object, and was meant to trap the insurer in an incorrect 
statement, which, to his own conscience, would be simply an error, 
but before a jury a falsehood, fatal to his testimony and likely to 
raise a cloud of suspicions with regard to the rest of his conduct ? 
Can this be the system generally pursued? Probably not. It is, 
however, sufficiently alarming if insurance offices have recourse to 
it when the sum insured is large ; and it would seem that the 
relations between the office and the policy-holder cannot be well 
defined if it is in the power of the former to exact the fulfilment 
of such rigid conditions before paying the amount insured for. Yet 
in no case of insurance is it so necessary that there should be a 
clear understanding of the rights and duties on either side. The 
case of furniture is not in practice, though of course in 
theory it is, like an insurance upon life. In the latter case, 
the security on which the office grants its policy is one and 
indivisible. It is not a collection of items brought together 
to-day and liable to be dispersed to-morrow ; to which you can 
add, from which you can take away. It is the life of an individual ; 
always one, always the same; and when it ceases, the only 
questions that can be raised, before the sum insured for is paid, 
are the questions of identity, and whether the death was natural 
or not. It is not so with a houseful of furniture, which is con- 
stantly undergoing change, receiving additions, suffering dimi- 
nutions from wear, breakage, or loss. It is, moreover, a security in 
its nature favourable to the perpetration of fraud. A householder 
wishing to burn his house and defraud the fire-office, might convey 
away his plate, his most valuable pictures, articles of virtu. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that the office is entitled to some 
better guarantee of good faith in this case than in the case of a 
life insurance. But let it be understood at the time the policy is 
granted, what shall be the nature and extent of this protection. 
Both then and at the annual renewal of the policy it is competent 
for the office by their surveyor to inspect the house, and see what 
changes, if any, have taken place in the furniture and other things. 
If they do not exercise this right, if they continue year after year 
taking the premium, making no inquiries so long as their duties 
are limited to the receipt of money, and only waking up to 
vigilance when it comes to be their turn to pay, their conduct will 
approach very close to dishonesty. Short of that, it is most unfair, 
most uncandid, to let their right of inspection lie dormant for 
years, and when the contingency happens for which the policy was 
made, to present themselves before the holder bristling all over 
with crucial tests of his accuracy, his honesty, and his innocence 
of a terrible crime. 

Certainly, nothing can be further from the expectation of persons 
insuring against fire, than the application of such tests. The general 
impression is, that if they pay premium fora hundred pounds, they 
will receive a hundred pounds should the contingency of fire occur. 
To call upon the insurer to prove the value of everything that has 
been destroyed, when the office has had the opportunity of ascer- 
taining it before the policy was granted or renewed, is very like 
compelling him to make good the negligence of the office and their 
surveyor, and do for them under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances what they had the best means of doing efficiently for them- 
selves. But it is much worse even than this. Every unexpected 
challenge thrown out to the insurer, every unstipulated test applied 
to him, is more or less an accusation, more or less an imputation of 
one of the foulest crimes a man can commit. And what renders 
the case a still greater hardship is, that it is an imputation made 
by men skilled in hunting up evidence, in extracting grounds of 
suspicion from a look, a word, a hesitation, an inaccuracy no 
matter how slight. In the case of almost every fire there is, to a 
suspicious mind, room for suspicion. The fact that the cause is 
seldom discovered gives rise to suggestions; and if any one 
is disposed to doubt the good faith of the tenant, the sum for 
which he is insured at once supplies a motive for the crime of 
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arson. To this scent lay on a sharp attorney and a couple of 
detectives, and we have seen in the late trial how easily a case 
may be built up, involving the reputation and liberty of the 
insurer. It cannot be pretended that such minute information 
as the Sun Office required from Mr. Wolley was reasonable, 
or otherwise than excessively vexatious. Let such a demand 
be made generally, and no one would dare to insure, with such an 
ordeal and all its concomitants to be endured before they can 
obtain the compensation they have purchased. What more can an 
office require than that the insurer shall make a declaration—an 
oath, if necessary—that the furniture in his house is the same 
as that which he insured, or, if any change or substitution has 
been made in one or more articles, is of an equal value? 
offices wished for further protection, they could secure it before a 
fire better than after. They could stipulate that the insurer should 
give notice of every article he removed from his house at the time 
of its removal, and of every article he added to it at the time of 





its addition, on pain of forfeiting the policy. But the offices know | 


too well that such a demand would deter many persons from 
insuring at all. 
becomes their duty to pay instead of to receive. Having 
smoothed the path for the insurer up to that time, they suddenly 
start into energetic vigilance, and the gentleman who has 
been burnt out finds, too late, that he is rather a defendant than 
a claimant, and that it is not only his right under the policy which 
he has to defend, but his character. 

Surely the government tax is a sufficient hindrance to insurance 
without the addition of one arising out of the meanness or unfair- 
ness of the offices. They ought to see that their interest is prin- 
cipally concerned in this question, and that they in the end will 
be the principal losers if people are forced to prefer the risk of fire 
to the positive annoyance and possible accusations, which they will 
have to confront before they obtain the compensation for which 
they have bargained. 








Tue publications of the Arundel Society for this year may now be 
seen at the rooms in Bond-street. They will not be issued to sub- 
scribers till November, but some proofs have been struck off. They 
are a copper-plate engraving, by Mr. Schiffer, of St. Stephen thrust 
out before his martyrdom, in continuation of the series from the 
frescos by Fra Angelico in the Chapel of Nicholas V. in the Vatican, 
and five chromolithographs by Messrs, Storch & Kramer, of Berlin, 
in continuation of the series from the frescos in the Brancacci Chapel. 
The first is “ St. Peter and St. Paul raising the King’s son,” and the 
* Homage to St. Peter,’ by Masaccio and Filippino Lippi; second, a 
head from the same picture on the scale and in exact imitation of 
the original ; third and fourth, mounted together, ‘St. Peter and St. 
John Healing the Sick by their Shadows,” and St. Peter and St. John 
Giving Alms,’ by Masaccio; fifth, a head from the last subject. 
Amongst the other publications are a marriage and burial of St. Cecilia. 


Mr. W. TELBIN is now exhibiting dioramic views of Palestine at the 
Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly. The subjects are Jerusalem and the 
other places recorded in Scripture history. One of the most interest- 
ing is an interior of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the original 
and type of all the round or temple churches in Europe, the spot to 
which our ordinary churches are supposed to point. The altar, of 
course, is in the centre of the building, over the sepulchre itself. As 
the several pictures pass along, musical pieces are sung by an invisible 
choir, and they are illustrated by a “ descriptive lecture.” 

Mr. J. H. Forey, R.A., is progressing with his colossal equestrian 
statue of Sir James Outram, which is to form a companion to the 
sculptor’s admirable equestrian statue of Lord Hardinge, at Calcutta. 
The modelling of the horse is nearly completed. 


Ir is proposed to hold, in the spring of next year, at the South 
Kensington Museum, as complete a collection of the works of Mulready 
as itis possible to get together. We may state that a statue will be 
erected in the National Gallery to the memory of the great painter ; 
while a tablet will be placed in his tomb in Kensal-green. 


Tue monument to the memory of William Tyndale, the martyr, at 
Nibley Knowle, near Wooton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, is daily 
progressing, and will form one of the finest objects in that county. 


Tux people of Stafford are at last making an effort to erect a 
memorial of some sort to their old townsman and benefactor, Izaak 
Walton. A statue is spoken of, and endeavours are being made to 
obtain subscribers. 


Tue fund for the Stonewall Jackson monument amounts to £1,500. 


Mr. Foley is to be intrusted with it ti it i 
y on With iss execation, and it is to be sent to | Kutiine of the course to be followed, and the results to be expected, 


the Confederate States—when we can get it there, after the war. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC exhibition started lately from Vienna for the 
Glockner, and the formidable glaciers surrounding the system of the 
Saltzburg and Tyrolese Alps. Of the Glockner, eight different views 
have been taken at the height of 11,000 feet. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer has promised, if possible, to lay 
the first stone of the Wedgwood Memorial at Burslem, on the 20th of 


October. The Committee of Council contribute £500 in aid of the 
building. The Potteries district has honoured itself by taking up the 


fame of its great benefactor in a thorough way. The recently-placed 
statue of Wedgwood, by Mr. Davis, is only an instalment of gratitude. 


They, therefore, reserve their exactions till it | 
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CHURCH REFORM. 
LAY CO-OPERATION, 
One of the most unmistakeable signs of the approach of salutary 
changes soon to be made in the discipline and worship of the 
Church of England is the increasing interest which the laity take 
in her welfare. Now more clearly than ever do laymen under- 
stand the truth—no longer a light under a bushel—that they 
are a part, and the most important part of the Church ; and that 
for their benefit and instruction chiefly she was endowed with her 
ample revenues. Her clergy, for their part, now no longer hesitate 
to invite their co-operation, and to concede to them the right to 
In times past laymen may 
have appeared indifferent about Church matters; but if they 
have, it has proceeded either from discouragement produced by an 
opinion of the hopelessness of the case, or from a notion that it 
was not their province to interfere; by no means, though, were 
they really indifferent. An opportunity and an invitation only 
were wanted to insure from them a ready response to the Church’s 
call, and to secure their aid in moving her stagnant waters, and 

infusing new energy into her national life. 

And what do we now witness? Laymen in the van promoting 
Church extension—as in the late meeting at Shrewsbury—promoting 
church building, and the spiritual instruction of the poor and 
ignorant ; while one of the most remarkable organizations of the 
day is “the Church Institution,” in which seven hundred of the 
élite of the laity of England are banded together into an unbroken 
phalanx, not only to defend the United Church of these Isles 
against the aggression of those who would confiscate her revenues, 
but also “ to remedy her internal defects and abuses, and promote 
her enlargement and extension.” So anxious, too, are many 
of the most zealous of the clergy of all parties to give laymen due 
influence in the Church, that even the revival of Convocation is not 
mentioned without their being included as an integral part of it, 
as advocated by Archbishop Whately, by Archdeacon Churton, 
and Canon Trevor. 

And there is another sign of the times,—the first thing of the 
kind yet attempted,—the approaching Church Congress; to be 
held on the 13th of October at Manchester, in which the Arch- 
bishop of York and the Bishops of Manchester and Oxford, with 
archdeacons, canons, and incumbents of the Church, are to join 
with the Duke of Marlborough, the Earl of Derby, Lords Ebury 
and Lyttleton, and others of the most influential of the laity of this 
realm, to discuss matters of Church Reform. 

Surely, then, with such facts before us, we may believe that 
Church Reform is a subject of growing importance, likely soon to 
become the leading question of the day, and with reference to 
which nothing more can be desired but the creation of a healthy 
and temperate public opinion. 

Having commenced a series of articles on this subject, with a 
view to contributing our share towards the formation of such an 
opinion, it may be useful here to take a general survey of the field 
over which this discussion will range, to examine its several parts, 
and to indicate the degree of reform which may be attempted. A 
glance will be sufficient to satisfy any careful thinker that the 
matters needing amendment are capable of being arranged into 
two groups—the one embracing all questions of reform in Doctrine 
and Worship ; and the other those which relate to Clerical Duty 
and Church Revenue. It is evident, also, that the former questions 
are more of a theoretical kind, depending on belief and conviction, 
and the conscientious feelings to which these give birth ; while the 
latter are of a practical nature, involving considerations as to the 
best means whereby the Church’s work may be done, and her clergy 
furnished with a decent maintenance. Under the first head, Sub- 
scription, Revision of the Liturgy, Revision of the Bible, and 
Preaching, with Sunday-school Instruction, will naturally arrange 
themselves ; under the second, the efficient discharge of duty by 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, the Division of Parishes, Lay 
Patronage, the Law of Simony, the Sale of Church Livings, the 
Management of Church Property, the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
Church Extension, and other kindred questions, furnish matters 
for most anxious and patient investigation. Can we trace any 


with respect to each of these two classes of questions, in any 


_ prudent scheme of reform adapted to the present circumstances of 


the Church ? 

We answer this question by first pointing ont that there is a 
marked difference between the amount of reform to be attempted F 
the mode of procedure adopted, and the difficulties to besurmounted 
in each group. In reforms of doctrine and worship, the difficulties 
are of a peculiar kind—obstacles that arise from conscientious feel- 
ings attendant on convictions, and which cannot be wounded without 
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incurring the risk of rending the Church by schism. It is one of 
the most fortunate circumstances in our Church that, owing partly 
to the wisdom of the early Reformers, and partly to the ambiguity 
of the antiquated language of her formularies, a latitude of inter- 
pretation is allowed, which enables her to embrace in her com- 
munion Christians of widely differing opinions. 
latitude, and diminish towards either extreme the Church’s com- 
prehension, could not but be a national disaster; and hence the 
great difficulty of effecting reforms in doctrine and worship. This 
also points out the true mode of procedure where such reforms are 
desirable, and even practicable. We must advance with prudent 
caution, picking our steps as it were among explosive materials, 
with a tender regard for the consciences of others ; and, influenced 
by a large spirit of liberality, introduce improvements step by step, 
xs the public mind becomes educated, feels the need of them, and 
is familiarized to its advantages. Above all things, nothing should 
be attempted at each stage, however the progressive spirits of the 
day might yearn after it, that is not absolutely necessary or cannot 
recommend itself to the majority of men of strong practical sense 
and judgment. What, then, is the amount of change under this 
first head to which these principles should lead us ? 

As to Subscription, we have already stated our opinion that it 
should be retained, though with such relaxation as would liberate 
4,000 ministers and teachers of Divine truth from the obligation of 
ussenting to all and every thing contained in a book of human 
composition. As to reforms in doctrine, it is doubtful if, in the 
present state of public mind, any can be attempted without 
vrievously hurting tender consciences and damaging the Church’s 
comprehension. If the tendency of the proposed changes were to 
contract that comprehension, then the scenes of St. Bartholomew’s 
day might be re-enacted by the expulsion of a section of her 
members. If it were towards undue expansion, an alarm might be 
raised about the introduction of heretical and false doctrines, and 


thus many consciences again be offended. As to reforms of | 


doctrine then, in our opinion the stereotyped objection, “ This is 
not the time,” may with much truth at present be urged. Opinions 
are too much divided, most important questions are still unsettled, 
and it is therefore probably the wisest course at present to leave 
the Articles of the Church as we find them. They have served as 
“articles of peace” to unite Christians of widely differing 
opipions, and they are, moreover, received by large bodies of 
Dissenters ; so, therefore, it may be well not to alter even a 
word, not even to remove the nugatory proposition, that the Book 
of Homilies contains a godly and wholesome doctrine necessary for 
King Edward V1.’s times. 

As to Revision of the Liturgy, it is hardly necessary that we 
should here say anything, since the articles which we have already 
commenced sufficiently indicate the course which we believe to be 
expedient to follow. Asa corollary, however, to our remarks on 
Doctrine, we may observe that it cannot be expected that “attempts 
to introduce,” as Archbishop Whately has aptly expressed it, 
‘radical changes of doctrine under the name of a revision of the 
formularies,” should at present be attended with success. Excluding 
these, then, the expediency of other liturgical changes must be 
judged of each on its own merits ; in ascertaining which, however, 
it may be well, in the first efforts towards reform, to observe in 
spirit, if not explicitly, the rules laid down by the same authority— 


1st. That any alterations which it might be presumed all would 
approve of should be introduced at once. 

2nd. That those likely to be approved by a large maj 
be left optional with the minister. 

3rd. That where there were considerable diversities of opinion 
the passage should be left unaltered. 


ority should 


We pass on to the second group of reforms,—those relating to 
Clerical Duty and Church Revenue,—a sphere in which the 
interests and feelings of the laity are deeply implicated. Reforms 
in doctrine and worship naturally claim the chief attention from the 
clergy, as they belong to their peculiar province, and are moreover 
made matters of still deeper interest to them by the Liturgical and 
Articular subscriptions by which they are bound; but in this 
second group the feelings of the laity are called chiefly into play. It 
is for their good that the organization of the Church should be 
efficient, her ministers faithful, and her revenues turned to the 
most profitable account ; and here, therefore, it devolves on them 
to take the lead in reform. In these matters are to be found the 
abuses which press most heavily on them; here are the diseases 
which with parasitical growth suck the vital sap out of the heart of 
the Church. It is clear also that, though the difficulties to be 


To take from this | 


| 


of worshippers be offended by the demand, that bishops should, as 
overseers, do their work efficiently, and rectors and curates theirs ; 


| that merit should be rewarded, church incomes more equitably 





encountered in effecting reforms are here from their complication | 


enormous, they are of a different kind from those in doctrine and 
worship. No scruples of conscience can arise, or tender feelings 


divided, and provision made for the pensioning of clergy who by 
years or failing health are incapacitated for service ; that parishes 
should be judiciously divided, and that the most crying of evils, 
the sale of Church livings in evasion of the Law of Simony, be 
prevented. These are matters which all good men would gladly 
see reformed. There are no antagonistic prejudices, no reverential 
feelings as to things sacred, to repel laymen from dealing with 
these. If there be any feelings, they are those of a selfish kind on 
the opposing side, depending on rights of property and vested 
interests, the difficulties arising from which may generally be 
overcome by respecting these interests and making reform pro- 
spective. Here, also, the same hesitation as to the amount of 
reform can have no place ; for it must be thorough, the organization 
complete, the improvements the best of their kind, even though 
only gradually to be effected. 


For these reasons, and since, moreover, effective reforms in 
matters relating to clerical duty and Church revenue would give 
an impulse of incalculable force to the action of the Church, even 
were her Liturgy and Articles left as they are, we now enter on a 
series of articles on these practical questions in what we may call 
the second department of Church Reform, to accompany those on 
Revision and Subscription already commenced, in the first. With so 
extensive a subject this appears to be the best, if not the only, way 
in which its different parts may be concurrently discussed, and the 
tastes of our readers and correspondents be gratified, since most 
of the latter, if we are to judge from the letters we have received, 
feel more aggrieved by the abuses which impede and counteract 
the Church’s efforts towards usefulness. As the leading question, 
then, and that on which in a degree the others depend, we shall 
commence with the proposed Revival of Convocation. 





LITURGICAL REVISION.—No. III. 


Tue Bishop of London, in his lately published “ Reply” to the 
address of his clergy on the subject of Subscription, has reminded 
us very opportunely of an important duty, which, as Revisionists, 
we now owe to our readers ; and that is, to give them at the outset 
some account of the Romanizing alterations which have from time 
to time been made in the Prayer-book, and especially upon the 
occasion of its last settlement in 1662, when Romanizing influences 
were most predominant. In this important manifesto of the Rishop 
there is a passage which, if allowed to pass unnoticed, might lead, 
we fear, to some misapprehension. Dr. Tait has there told us 
that the clause in King Charles I1.’s Act of Uniformity, which 
imposed the formula of “ assent and consent” upon the clergy, was 
originally forced upon the country “with the distinct view of 
excluding” the so-called Puritan or Evangelical party from the 
Church. Now, this statement is, no doubt, a perfectly true and 
unobjectionable statement so far as it goes; but the Bishop also 
knows that this clause was not the only, nor by any means the 
most important, means used for the attainment of that unholy end. 
On the contrary, it was the alterations which had previously been 
made in the Prayer-book itself that really did the work. It is to 
these, therefore, chiefly, and in the first instance, that our attention 
must be directed, if we desire to undo effectually the sad results of 
the persecuting policy of 1662, and to render the Church once more— 
what it undoubtedly was to some extent before the unhappy days of 
Tudor ascendancy—a truly national and Evangelical communion. 
With this view it shall be our endeavour, in this and one or two suc- 
ceeding articles, to direct the attention of our readers to the various 
changes which have been effected in the Liturgy since its comple- 
tion under King Edward in the year 1552 ; and especially to the 
Romanizing alterations of 1662, and the animus by which, as we but 
too well know, they were prompted. 

We have here said that the year 1552 is the epoch when our 
present Prayer-book may first be said to have arrived at a state of 
completeness. And such undoubtedly is the fact. The Prayer- 
book of 1552—commonly called the Second Book of King 
Edward—was a work of great care and diligence on the part of 
our early Reformers ; and it is to this particular version of our 
English Ritual, rather than to that which immediately preceded it, 
that we must now direct the attention of our readers before we 
proceed to note the several circumstances of the Romanizing reaction 
above alluded to. To make this book as perfect in all respects as 
the circumstances of the times would permit was the one great 
object which Cranmer and his associates had in view ; and no pains 
appear to have been spared which might conduce in any degree to 
the attainment of this end. Moreover, the work, as it appears, was 
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a long time in hand; for, although it was begun almost imme- 
diately after the promulgation of the preceding version,— that is, 
about the beginning of the year 1550,—it was not actually 
completed until the latter part of the year 1552. The necessary 
consequence of all this care and deliberation was, that the Prayer- 
book of 1552 represented at the time, with remarkable fidelity, 
the theological aspect of the age in which it was drawn up, and 
that it is now also found to be, when carefully examined, 
remarkably free from any predominating admixture of those con- 
tradictory elements of Romish dogma on the one hand and extreme 
Protestantism on the other, which have characterized every sub- 
sequent version of the book. 

But, further, in representing thus faithfully the prevailing 
doctrinal opinions of the time, the Second Service-book of King 
Edward may be said to have represented likewise with equal 
truthfulness their fluctuating or transitional character. It was, 
throughout, an imperfectly-developed work ; and would, no doubt, 
had its framers and their sovereign survived to achieve the task, 
have been subjected atno distant day to a third and more searching 
revision. That this revision would have been a still further 
advance in the direction of Scriptural Protestantism, and a still 
further departure from those Romish and medieval principles 
which had in a great degree governed the revision of 1549, we 
know from various sources. It is even stated, in the history which 
has come down to us of the troubles subsequently endured by the 
Marian exiles at Frankfort, that Cranmer had himself “ drawn up 
a Book of Prayer a hundred times more perfect”—such is the 
expression used—“ than this we now have.” This statement rests, 
according to Dr.Strype, upon the authority of Bullinger ; nor is there 
any reason to doubt its substantial correctness. But, at all events, 
the fact is unquestionable that both Cranmer and the king desired 
and intended a further reformation of the Prayer-book, and a still 
nearer approach in all respects to Apostolical simplicity of worship. 
This good design, however, they were not permitted to accomplish, 
and the consequence is that the Prayer-book of 1554, although 
certainly the most perfect embodiment that we possess, in a Ritual 
form, of the principles of English Protestantism, cannot properly 
be taken as an adequate representation of those principles in their 
full‘and complete development ; nor ought it to be regarded asa 
model for exact or servile imitation in the event of any attempt 
being now made to reconstruct, upon the true principles of 
Anglican Protestantism, the various services of our national 
Liturgy. 

‘These two leading characteristics of the important revision of 
1552—we mean, its singular adaptation to the then theological 
requirements of the time, and its transitional character—it is indis- 
pensable that we should bear carefully in mind, if we would under- 
stand aright the nature of the task which, as advocates of the 
present renewed attempt to revise the offices of our national 
Service-book, we have undertaken to accomplish. Cranmer and his 
immediate associates were, unquestionably, the true fathers of 
English Protestantism, and’the founders, in an especial sense, of 
the English Establishment; and it is to their work—a work 
accomplished with so much care and diligence—that we shall do 
well to look, while taking, at the same time as they did, the 
Scriptures and the practice of Apostolic times as our only autho- 
ritative guide—as the best and safest model for our imitation. 
That work may be said to have reached its culminating point just 
before the close of King Edward’s reign, at the very time when the 
Service-book of 1552, together with two other documents promul- 
gated almost immediately afterwards, under the sanction of Royal 
authority, had been completed. This important epoch we shall do 
well to keep steadily in view, for it is, in a Protestant sense, the 
very turning-point of our national history, and from it we are com- 
pelled to date that unhappy process of gradual deterioration by 
which, through several successive stages of Romanizing reaction, 
the Prayer-book of our Church has at length become, not only less 
Scriptural and Apostolic in its teaching than it once was, but less 
adapted generally to the wants of a Protestant Establishment. 

It was, no doubt, in the Caroline Revision of 1662 that the 
reactionary process to which we have alluded may be said to have 
reached its height, and to have produced, moreover, its most mis- 
chievous results. It was then, as the Bishop of London has told 
us, that the exclusion of the Puritan or Evangelical party took 
place ; and that exclusion was, as we hope hereafter fully to show, 
the result, not so much of the imposition of the new Formula of 
“assent and consent” to the Prayer-book as of the alterations 
that-were made in the Prayer-book itself. It was, however, at a 
much earlier period, namely, upon the accession of Elizabeth, that 
this reactionary process ‘first comes under our notice ; and from 
that period unquestionably we are bound to date that unhappy 
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policy of exclusion which ended so disastrously in 1662. Let:our 
readers mark this well. The Prayer-book we now possess is not 
the Prayer-book of the Reformation: nor can it be said to have 
borne that character, in any legitimate sense, from the moment 
when King Edward’s death put an end for ever to the further 
advance of Reformation doctrines. When again revived upon 
Elizabeth’s accession, after its total eclipse during the reign of 
Mary, it was revived, not in that spirit of Catholic impartiality and 
considerate adaptation to the wants of time which characterized 
the preceding Liturgy, but rather under the constraining influence of 
party bias, and with a manifest adaptation to party ends. Of this 
we have indisputable proof both in the theological significance of 
the alterations which took place and in the historical records which 
remain to us of the spirit in which they were contrived. Of these 
we shall now proceed to give a brief account, in order that our 
readers may the more clearly see at what an early period, in the 
history of English Protestantism and of our Reformed Book of 
Common Prayer, the reaction towards medizval Romanism and its 
observances began to set in, and may also be the better able to 
appreciate aright the significance of those more important changes 
which were afterwards introduced at the time of the Restoration. 


The first care of Elizabeth upon her accession was to restore 
the Protestant religion as the professed religion of the State ; and 
one of the first steps which she took with a view to this end was, 
to appoint a committee, consisting of certain divines and members 
of the council, to revise the Liturgies of King Edward. Of this 
committee, Guest, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, appears to have 
been one of the most influential members ; and from his-explana- 
tory letter to Cecil it would seem that the changes first proposed 
by the committee were of a character by no means unfavourable to 
Puritan opinions. From motives of state policy, however, these 
changes were afterwards disallowed by the Queen ; and none were 
permitted to be introduced in their room, or to receive the authori- 
tative sanction of the Legislature, but such as tended either to 
exalt the prerogative of the Pope, or to propitiate the good-will of 
those who, in his name, were striving to recover for the theology 
of the middle ages the ground which it had now irrecoverably lost 
in the hearts of the people of England. With the policy which 
suggested these alterations we have, at present at least, nothing to 
do. We are dealing simply with facts, and these facts are, as we 
are now prepared to show, alike uncontrovertible and significant. 
To begin with the Queen’s supremacy—for even that was not left 
untouched,—her Majesty was, it is true, to be prayed for thence- 
forward as “our gracious Queen,” but her supremacy over eccle- 
siastical affairs was—so far, at least, as the rival pretensions of the 
Romish Pontiff were concerned—materially lowered. In the 
Liturgy of King Edward, for example, the form of the oath in the 
ordinal had been directed, with marked emphasis, “ against the 
usurped power and authority of the Bishop of Rome,” and was, 
moreover, entitled the “Oath of the King’s supremacy.” In the 
new ordinal of Elizabeth, the substance of this oath was, as well 
as its title, most materially altered. It was now styled simply the 
“Oath of the Queen’s sovereignty,” and was directed, not as before, 
against the special authority of the Pope, but generally “against 
the power and authority of all foreign potentates.” After this, it 
was impossible, of course, to retain the clause which had been 
inserted in the Litany of King Edward when the nation had but 
just escaped from the galling yoke of Rome—“ from the tyranny 
of the Bishap of Rome and all his detestable enormities, &c.” ;.and, 
to say the truth, no distinct protest can be said to have been from 
this time left in the Prayer-book, either against the usurped 
authority of the Pope himself, or against the unscriptural dogmas 
of the Papal creed. 


As to the expediency indeed, upon national grounds merely, of 
such changes as those we have just described, there may of eourse, 
considering the circumstances of the time when they were made, 
be some difference of opinion. With respect, however, ‘to those 
more strictly doctrinal alterations which were made in the Rubrics 
and other parts of the public Service, it is difficult, we think, 
upon any fair estimate of the high tone of Protestant feeling which 
then undoubtedly pervaded the nation, to justify their adoption at 
all. For example—not to mention the change made in the very 
first Rubric of the Morning Service, by which it was ordained that 
“Morning and Evening Prayer” should be used “ in the accustomed 
place of the church, chapel, or chancel,” instead of, as had been 
ordered in the preceding book, in “such place as the people may 
best hear.” The second Rubric of King Edward’s Book had’ posi* 
tively forbidden the use of all ecclesiastical vestments but the 
rochet and the surplice. Now, however, it was ordered, that the 
minister should use “such ornaments in the Church as were in use 
by the authority of Parhament in the second year of King 
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Edward VI.” This, to say the least, was a most unfortunate 
alteration, for it revived at once, and that in an aggravated form, 
the old exasperating controversy about vestments. Another, how- 
ever, which stirred up again the old unprofitable dispute about the 
“ elements,” was more significant still, and in a doctrinal sense 
certainly far more important ; inasmuch as it let in once more the 
old medizeval notion of a “real” or “corporeal” presence, which 
had been carefully excluded from the second Liturgy of King 
Edward. This change we shall give in the words of Heylin- 
“The revisors of Elizabeth,” says that impartial historian,— 
‘*Expunged a whole Rubric at the end of the Communion Service, 
by which it was declared that kneeling at the participation of the 
Sacrament was required for}no other reason than for a signification 
of the humble and grateful acknowledging of the benefits of Christ 
given therein to the worthy receiver ; and not for giving any adoration 
to the Sacramental bread and wine there bodily received, or in regard 
of any real or essential presence of Christ’s body and blood.” .... 

“To come up the closer to those of the Church of Rome, it was 
ordered by the Queen’s injunctions that the Sacramental bread should 
be made round, in fashion of the wafers used in the time of Queen 
Mary. She also ordered that the Lord’s table should be placed where 
the altar stood.” 


Further, in strict accordance with these regulations a change was 
made in the Communion Service itself. Of this Burnet says :— 

“* Whereas, at the delivery of the elements in King Edward’s First 
Liturgy there was to be said, ‘ The body or blood of owr Lord Jesus 
Christ preserve, &c.,’ which words had been left out in the Second 
Liturgy, as favouring the corporeal presence too much ; and instead of 
them these words ordered to be used, ‘ Take and eat this,’ &c., and 
Drink this,” &c. They now joined both these in one.” 

This, of course, was a compromise, but a decided step backwards 
since the time of King.Edward, in the direction of Rome. 

We cannot dwell longer now on the Romanizing changes which 
were made in our Liturgy in the time of Queen Elizabeth. But 
when we learn upon further inquiry, that changes corresponding to 
those above enumerated were also made in the Articles, and 
that, in particular, Cranmer’s protest against the “ opus operatum,” 
contained in his Forty-two Articles, was entirely swept away ; 
when, moreover, we find that the Primers, authorized by Elizabeth, 
actually contain prayers for the dead, and that the names of the 
old Black Letter Saints, which had been removed from the 
Service-book of King Edward, were again reinserted, we can no 
longer surely feel any surprise at the statement of Heylin 
—himself a high churchman—that “the book was now made 
so passable amongst the Papists that for ten years they generally 
repaired to their parish churches without doubt or scruple,” and 
that even the Pope himself was prepared to give his sanction to 
the Liturgy, provided the Queen would unconditionally acknowledge 
his supremacy. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[It must be understood that we do not adopt all the opinions of 
our correspondents. | 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “* LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow me, as a readerof your useful journal 

and an earnest advocate of Church Reform, to offer a few observations 
relative to an impression which your first article on ‘* Revision of the 
Liturgy ’’ may have left on the minds of some of your readers as. to 
Lord Ebury, namely, that in his efforts in Parliament to throw new 
life into the Church, he has conjined himself to abolition of “ the 
declaration of assent and consent,” and passed over the more weighty 
matter of Revision of the Prayer-book. I do not mean to say that 
your article asserts this. It appears to me only to express an opinion 
that his lordship has attached too much importance to an abolition of 
this declaration as a first step in reform; but, as hasty readers (and 
you know they are “ legion”) may have drawn the conclusion that he 
is no more than a pure anti-subscriptionist, it may be useful, for the 
sake of the common cause we all have at heart, to remove so damaging 
an impression. 
_ I desire to make it evident, then, that Lord Ebury is an earnest and 
judicious revisionist, and that he has not given to the abolition of 
Subscription an undue degree of importance. The first proof I offer 
is the title of the association of which he is chairman, namely, “ the 
Association for Revision of the Prayer-book and a Review of the Acts 
of Uniformity.” Here revision of the Liturgy stands in the first rank, 
and, as to the acts of Uniformity, no more is proposed than that they 
should be reviewed. 

The history of his lordship’s.efforts in Parliament will be found to 
correspond with this title. On the 6th of May, 1858, he brought 
forward a motion in the House of Lords for a Royal Commission “ to 
consider whether the L iturgy of the Church of England be not capable 
of such alterations as may render it more profitable. than it now is for 
the religious instruction and edification of the people,” and he sup- 
ported it by a speech, replete with information, in which he proved, 
Ist, that Revision of the Liturgy is desired; 2nd, that it is desirable ; 
and 3rd, that the method by which he: proposed to effect it was both 
constitutional and expedient. In 1860, a second time, he brought 
forward a similar motion for this commission, but with a similar result 
—its withdrawal, 





Twice defeated, he, nevertheless, did not lose heart, but after mature 
deliberation, and, acting on the best advice, altered his line of tactics, 
and attempted to accomplish in detail what he had failed in with 
reference to the whole Prayer-book. The Burial Service was selected, 
and a motion brought by him before the Lords for its revision. That 
motion was also withdrawn; but not until he had first pledged the 
Bishops to take it into consideration and be prepared next year with 
some plan for the revision of that Service. All these efforts, you see, 
were in the direction of Liturgical Revision. Though, therefore, Lord 
Ebury afterwards moved for the abolition of assent and consent by 
the clergy to all and everything contained in the Prayer-book, that 
cannot abate one jot from the credit that is due to him for his earlier 
efforts. 

Let me now show that the reforms sought by this nobleman are 
both judicious and moderate. This is made evident by the programme 
of reform adopted by his Association, and published in their last 
report. The changes suggested are as follows :— 

**].—With respect to the Act of Uniformity,—such an alteration of 
the terms of subscription as will no longer compel clergymen and 
graduates to declare their approbation of every line and letter in the 
Prayer-book. 

‘* [].—With respect to the daily and occasional services,— 

**1. The substitution in the Service for Ordering Priests of a precatory 
form for the words; ‘ Receive the: Holy Ghost,’ &c., and the removal of 
the clause, ‘Whose soever sins thou dost forgive, &c. These words 
formed no part of the Ordinals of the Western Church for at least the 
first 1,000 years of the Christian era, and at this moment are not 
found in the Rituals of the Greek and Eastern Churches. 

‘2. Such a modification of the Baptismal Services as will relieve the 
minister from the necessity of asserting that the baptized person is 
thereby regenerate, with such verbal alterations in the Catechism and 
Order of Confirmation as will bring these formularies into more com» 
plete harmony with the freedom of opinion which has been. legally 
declared permissible within the Established Church. Also the 
optional use of vicarious stipulations on behalf of children to be 
baptized, with permission to parents to undertake all needful respon- 
sibilities for their own children. 

“3. The form of Absolution in the Service for the Visitation of the 
Sick to be assimilated to the declaration of pardon in the Morning 
and Evening Prayer, or to the form of absolution in the Communion 
Service. 

“4. Such amendmentsin the Burial Service as may render it more 
universally appropriate. 

‘5, The optional use of the Athanasian Creed, with or without the 
damnatory clauses. Also the power of omitting a part or the whole 
of the Commination Service, and of abbreviating the Service for the 
Solemnization of Matrimony. 

“6. The separation of Services originally distinct, so.as to.detach 
the Litany and Communion Service from being of necessity part and 
parcel of the Morning Prayer on Sundays and other Holy-days; as 
well as permission to the Minister to make use of certain portions of 
the Prayer-book for Afternoon or Evening Service on Sundays, when 
both are held in the same church, and for any extra week-day Service. 

“7, The restoration to the Minister of the discretionary power he 


| formerly possessed* of occasionally substituting for the appointed 


Lessons some others which he may consider more appropriate.” 

As to the Act of Uniformity, it is clear that no more is here sought 
than relaxation of Subscription. On the proposed Liturgical changes, 
there can hardly be a doubt raised as to the expediency of any except the 
second. It would, probably, be better to retain the word “‘regenerate,” 
but add an authoritative explanation of the sense in which the:Chureh 
understands it. Should doubts, however, be raised as to any or all 
of these changes, no one, considering the feelings that the portions-of 
the Prayer-book referred. to have from time to time excited in the 
minds of sincere Christians both within and without the Church, can 
say that they are either extravagant or unreasonable. 

I trust, Sir, that you will accept these few explanations, and publish 
them, as they may be useful in removing, any misconceptions which 
may exist as to the end aimed at by Lord Ebury in the battles for 
Church Reform which he is in Parliament fighting, with an energy 
and perseverance which often reminds one of the honoured name of 
Wilberforce, and which promises to be eventually crowned with a 
similar success. As a clergyman in a remote part of the country, I 
have watched his doings with deep interest, read his speeches, the 
accompanying discussions, the remarks of the press, and pamphlets 
without end on Church Reform, and I venture to predict that twenty 
years will not pass before his praises will be on the lips of all men, as 
those of Earl Russell and Lord Brougham now are as the champions 
of those great political reforms of which our country now in gratitude 


| receives and acknowledges the beneficial fruit. 
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Rusticus. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LONDON REVIEW,” 


Sir,—Althongh your object is not so much to promote a cross fire 
between correspondents as to favour the expression of matured 
opinions upon Church questions, yet I may perhaps be allowed to 
say a few words in reply to the letter of “ Oxoniensis.” 

Your correspondent is, | presume, a layman, and, from the tone of 
his: remarks, not unfriendly to the interests of the Church. He com- 
ments with some severity upon two points connected with her 
administration, which I am ready to admit are open to amendment, 
Those points are, first, the existence of a right to preach where the 
power of doing so efficiently isabsent; and, secondly, the evil which 
the unregulated purchase of spiritual. cures occasionally entails: 
These are important subjects which I shall be glad to see discussed in 
your pages, and upon which I may perhaps-venture to trouble you 
with my own ideas. I think, however, your correspondent has 
allowed himself to forget for the moment that the office of preaching 
is not the highest which a clergyman has to discharge, and that an 
active and loving oversight of schools and parish is often.able to 
supplement deficiencies in the pulpit. 
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If the curate, with whose platitudes the ears of “ Oxoniensis” have 
been so sorely vexed, be a man of common sense, he will select some 
rural parish where critics do not abound, and where the personal esteem 
which his pious labours in the week have created will outweigh with 
his auditors the dulness of his sermons on the Sunday. . 

_ My experience goes far to prove that the example of a consistent 
life has a more lasting effect than the most moving eloquence ; but of 
course it can only produce this upon a less extensive field. This con- 
sideration itself suggests the sphere suitable for the man whose 
influence depends rather upon moral character than mental ability. 
There is room for him in the ministry of the Church, and I, for one, 
sincerely trust that his place may never be vacant. A difficulty there 
may be in putting him in that place, and that I would gladly see 
removed; but a far more grievous difficulty exists in finding any place 
for the man whose words—albeit of fervid eloquence—are belied by a 
life of sin or self-indulgence. Our want of discipline recruits the 
ranks of dissent to a far greater extent than does the dulness of our 
preachers. 

I am, Sir, with sincere esteem, your obedient servant, 


Sept. 13th, 1863. C. J. R. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS.* 


THE publication of a complete edition of Mr. Browning’s poems 
is a fact which must gratify every lover of goad poetry. It shows 
that a great singer, if not the greatest of those amongst us, is 
gaining acceptance, which we may hope is all the surer since it has 
been somewhat slow. In spite of the objections which the mass of 
readers feel to the attempt to comprehend anything new and 
strange, a time must arrive when the productions of real genius 
receive recognition. A critic here and there discovers their beauties 
or illustrates their greatness ; the difficulties are removed and the 
obscurities explained ; the circle of intelligent readers widens, and 
presently it happens that the poems which were the enigmas of 
the poet’s own time become the delight of later generations. 

It is no doubt true that a slow growth of popularity is not the 

fate of every order of genius, but it is the inevitable doom of the 
class to which Mr. Browning belongs. He is a dramatic poet, and 
the dramatic poet has to undergo an ordeal of neglect to which the 
lyric poet is in a less degree exposed, and which the epic may 
never have to encounter. The epic poet—the tale-teller—whilst 
he pours his narrative into song has the immense advantage. of 
interpreting and explaining as he proceeds ; he reveals to us the 
motives of the actors at the same time that he describes the con- 
duct of the action ; and there exists little or no reason why his 
poem should not be received with acclamation by his contem- 
poraries. There can, indeed, be no doubt that the singers of the 
Homeric episodes were instantaneously popular ; and although our 
own Chaucer had to overcome the difficulty involved in the fact 
that he was making a new language, we may be sure that our 
ancestors of the fourteenth century enjoyed his humour as keenly, 
and felt his pity as truly as can his heartiest admirers of five 
centuries later. If the lyrical poet is not at once greeted by so 
large an audience, he has still but a little time to wait : expressing, 
as is his function, the rising emotion of his time, he will find 
amongst his younger contemporaries many readers who eagerly 
recognize their half-known thoughts set forth in clearer vision ; 
when these readers have arrived at maturity the lyrist is at the 
high tide of his success which may too probably soon begin to ebb. 
This was the course of the Byronic fever and of the Wordsworthian 
worship ; and though Mr. Tennyson has other and stronger claims 
to lasting fame, it may fall out in time—dreadful thought—that 
men shall yawn over “ Locksley Hall.” But the true dramatist 
has to work under different conditions ; setting before us the very 
men themselves as he conceives them to have acted and spoken in 
the crisis of their existence, he requires in his audience an 
imagination subsidiary to his own. How shall the “general 
reader,” who has no time to think, scarcely, indeed, time to 
remember the information with which he is drenched, bring such a 
faculty to the understanding of an author? The effort is too 
great, is impracticable, and the dramatist must wait till, by the 
help of successive commentators, the world is enabled to guess at 
his meaning. Two centuries after Shakespeare had written, the 
imaginations of a Goethe and a Coleridge were engaged in explain- 
ing “ Hamlet,” and even now it seems true that the countrymen of 
Shakespeare take his fame upon trust. 

This is the first great obstacle to Mr. Browning’s popularity, that 
he is essentially a dramatic poet: a “writer of plays,” he calls 
himself somewhere, and though it is true that he has written other 
things besides plays, yet even his minor poems are for the most 
part dramatic. Add to this, that his spirit is mainly historical, 
and we can at once see what an obstacle he has raised to rapid 
popularity. Mr. Browning’s genius has led him to enter into modes 
of life and forms of thought which are often far removed in spirit 
as well as in time from those prevalent amongst us. From yester- 
day, back to the days of King Saul, he ranges to and fro ; he bodies 
forth in Karshish and Cleon the men who saw the old world about 
to pass away ; in Luria, in Fra Lippo Lippi, St. Praxed’s Bishop, 
Ferrara’s Duke, the Grammarian’s Funeral, and many another 
poem, we see the medieval world reproduced and again perish- 
ing before the “ Renaissance.” ‘“ Colombe’s Birthday,” and our own 
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Strafford conduct us downwards to the Sardinian episode of King 
Victor and King Charles,” whilst “Christmas Eve” and “ Bishop 
Blougram,” and a score more, illustrate our own times. Poems 
drawn from such a variety of subjects often irritate readers by con- 
vincing them of their ignorance ; and if this feeling is only one of 
embarrassment, that is not lightened by the discovery of the local 
colouring which each poem preserves. The ery of Shakespeare 
range over a sufficiently vast field of time ; but there is in truth 
little of the quality which we call “local colour” shown in them. 
An Italian count scarcely differs from an English noble ; Duke 
Theseus might have married and hunted in Warwickshire ; the 
worthies of Greece and Rome might have lived in the sixteenth 
century ; the change of scene is rather nominal than real. This 
absence of historical character detracts little or nothing from the over- 
whelming greatness of the Prince of Poets, but by contrast 1t shows 
us the peculiarity of Mr. Browning’s genius. The modern poet 
probably could not help giving us the tone of each particular age 
which Shakespeare could lightly neglect ; but, however that may 
be, it is certain that Mr. Browning is not only a poet but a subtle 
historian. 

Another characteristic of Mr. Browning should be noticed before 
we turn to any of his poems; though in truth it is not a new 
characteristic, but only a consequence of the possession of that 
dramatic faculty which we have claimed for him. As we turn 
from poem to poem, the thought soon steals upon us that we are in 
the presence of a genius who is mastering the world—subduing 1t 
to himself. In truth, Mr. Browning is neither, on the one hand, 
ascetic or formal, nor, on the other, spasmodic or anarchic ; in 
some way the movement of the world—the coutse of life in the 
past and present ages—is beating out a tune which the poet 1s 
singing to us. The words which the painter Lippo Lippi addressed. 
to the captain of the watch might, with slight alterations, be used 
by the poetic artist :— 


** You’ve seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colours, lights and shades, 
Changes, surprises,—and God made it all! 
* * * * * 


But, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see ; 
And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that— 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out. Have you noticed, now, 
Your cullion’s hanging face? A bit of chalk, 
And trust me but you should though! How much more, 
If I drew higher things with the same truth ! 
That were to take the Prior’s pulpit-place, 
Interpret God to all of you! 
* * “ * ~ 
This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank,—it means intensely, and means good : 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 


It is this supreme manifestation of dramatic power which makes 
Mr. Browning’s poems so dear to those who have entered into them. 
In an age sick of self-love, and crowded with good creatures who go 


about in a maimed, lop-sided fashion, with their little theories of 


art, of politics, and of religion, which they have cut off some corner 
of history or of contemporary life, it is good to meet with a 
balanced, rounded intellect, which loves nature without despising 
man, comprehends at once the Gothic and the Renaissance, and 
admits within its vision the worldling as well as the pietist. _ 

Let the reader then take up this edition of Mr. Browning’s 
poems, and give himself up to the guidance of the master. By a 
judicious arrangement the first volume is occupied with the shorter 
pieces, which, though dramatic in character, are not cast in the 
dramatic form ; these form the easier portion of Mr. Browning’s 
writings, and a beginner may throw himself into them without 
trepidation. Every one can appreciate the power of the Cavalier 
songs with which the volume opens. The staunchest admirer of 
the Puritan may acknowledge the truthfulness with which the spirit 
of personal loyalty and gallantry which animated the Cavaliers is 
here rendered. Take, for instance, “ Boot and Saddle,” which we 
may suppose sung by some Earl of Derby galloping to the relief of 
Latham-house, defended by his Charlotte; in this case Castle 
Brancepeth defended by Gertrude :— 


** Boot, saddle, to horse, and away! 
Rescue my castle, before the hot day 
Brightens to blue from its silvery grey, 


(Chorus.) Boot, saddle, to horse, and away ! 


Ride past the suburbs, asleep as you'd say ; 
Many’s the friend there, will listen and pray, 
‘ God’s luck to gallants that strike up the lay— 


(Chorus.) Boot, saddle, te horse, and away !’ 


Forty miles off, like a roebuck at bay, 
Flouts Castle Brancepeth the Roundhead’s array : 
Who laughs, ‘ Good fellows ere this, by my fay, 


(Chorus.) Boot, saddle, to horse, and away !’ 


Who? My wife Gertrude ; that, honest and gay, 
Laughs when you talk of surrendering, ‘ Nay! 
I’ve better counsellors ; what counsel they ? 


(Chorus.) Boot, saddle, to horse, and away !’” 
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Still more striking is the lyric which tells “ How they brought 
the good news from Ghent to Aix.” It is too long for quotation, 
nor is it fairto mutilate it by cutting out extracts, which is perhaps 
less necessary, because it is the best received of all Mr. Browning’s 
poems ; no one can read it without being carried away by the 
gallop from midnight to midday, told with such touches of scenery 
as would burn into the memory of one carrying, under such cir- 
cumstances, the news of life and death. Very different is a poem 
which follows a little later, the “ Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister.” 
It is said by those who have passed a little time as resident fellows 
in the universities that they have been able to detect faint adum- 
brations of the life which Mr. Browning has imagined in this lyric. 
The societies of Oxford and Cambridge are too shifting, their 
members change too often and are too much employed, to permit 
the complete generation of the intense hatred bred within the 
life-to-life bonds of a convent; but rudimentary traces of the 
rancorous spite, the formal devotion, and the idle gossip of the 
Spanish monk may be discovered. The scene is the convent 
garden, in which are two monks, one of whom watches the other, 
Brother Laurence, with feelings which he is at no pains to conceal 
from himself. He has seen him sitting not 


** Cross-wise, to my recollection, 
As do I, in Jesu’s praise. 
I, the Trinity illustrate, 
Drinking watered orange-pulp— 
In three sips the Arian frustrate ; 
While he drains his at one gulp! 


There’s a great text in Galatians, 
Once you trip on it, entails 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure, if another fails : 
If I trip him just a-dying, 
Sure of Heaven as sure can be, 
Spin him round and send him flying 
Off to Hell, a Manichee ? 


Or there’s Satan !—one might venture 
Pledge one’s soul to him, yet leave 
Such a flaw in the indenture 
As he’d miss till, past retrieve, 
Blasted lay that rose-acacia 
We’re so proud of! Hy, Zy, Hine. 
’St, there’s Vespers! Plend gratid 
Ave Virgo! Gr-r-r- you swine!” 


But Mr. Browning can be tender as well as forcible ; the reader 
of “Count Gismond,” “The Woman’s Last Word,” “ Evelyn 
Hope,” “ In a Year,” “ The Last Ride Together,” will acknowledge 
the futility of the complaint of harshness sometimes alleged against 
him. In a somewhat different way “‘ The Patriot,” “ The Toccata 
of Galuppi,” “The Guardian Angel,” and “ Two in the Cam- 
pagna,” prove the same conclusion ;” nay, even the “ Grammarian’s 
Funeral” shows, in quaint fashion, the author’s tenderness. It is, 
however, true that tenderness is not a striking characteristic of 
Mr. Browning’s genius ; when it appears it is often in a guarded, 
ironical form, sufficient to show the author’s sense of “ the pity 
on’t” without forgetting its relation to the rest of life. The gushing 
sensibility which some readers desiderate is never found in the 
great masters, and it is often made a ground of complaint against 
them ; the sensibility is however there ; without it their creations 
are inexplicable ; but it is not directly manifested, being, to use 
Mr. Ruskin’s phrase of Titian, hidden behind their magnificent 
equity. 

We have not referred to any but the shorter pieces in Mr. 
Browning’s first volume, but these are insufficient to show the full 
character of the poet. They exhibit his dramatic insight in all its 
depth and reality, but they fail to prove him capable of conducting 
a continuous action. The faculty of conceiving and presenting to 
us a particular phase of emotion or of thought may be possessed by 
one unable to carry out the action of a drama. To what extent 
Mr. Browning is endowed with this latter power can be determined 
only by an examination of his plays, which we must reserve for 
another opportunity. 


M‘KINLAY’S AUSTRALIAN EXPEDITION.* 


A MANuscripT in the British Museum certified us, two years 
ago, of the fact of Australia having been discovered by Manoel 
Godinho de Heredia, a Portuguese, so early as 1601, and the fame 
of this achievement has thereby been wrested from the Dutch, to 
whom it was usually ascribed. But this event had, for the English, 
no practical issue till the latter part of the following century. In 
1770 the eastern coust was made known by Cook, and called New 
South Wales, where Sydney was founded, as the nucleus of a 
settlement, eighteen years later. In 1802 Flinders completed the 
coast outline by the discovery of Spencer Gulf, Port Philip, and 
the intervening coast. The colony of West Australia was established 
in 1829, and about the same time the Darling and the Murray, 
forming the largest river system of Australia, were discovered by 
Sturt. New fields of adventure now opened in rapid succession, 
and the seas of the far East were found to be rich with the promise 
of a new world. Colony produced colony. The Port Philip district 


? Tracks of M‘Kinlay and Party across Australia. By John Davis, one of the 
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Melbourne, the capital, was occupied. In the following year, 1836, 
West Australia was colonized, and in 1840 the Australian Alps 
were explored by Strzelecki, convicts ceased to be transported to 
Botany Bay, and Eyre effected a difficult and hazardous journey 
overland from South to West Australia. In 1843 a new political 
era arose for the settlers. The mother country had learned wisdom 
from her experience in the war with America, and, foreseeing the 
future greatness of the unexplored island of the tropics, conferred 
on its colonies a representative system, in which an assembly 
consists of one-third nominees of the Governor and two-thirds 
elected by the colonists. This privilege, great as it was, received 
twelve years afterwards a notable extension. Responsible self- 
government was conceded to the colonies, West Australia, a penal 
settlement, being excepted for the present, and Ministers, 
responsible as in the Home Government, directed the affairs of 
the land. Thus, every cause of discontent was removed, and the 
enterprising spirit of the Australians was unshackled and unem- 
bittered. They rejoiced in the protection of a great empire, while 
they enjoyed also individual and colonial liberty. 

In 1844-45, Leichhardt accomplished his important journey 
overland from New South Wales to Port Essington, in the extreme 
north. In the latter year, Sturt also, the “father of Australian 
discovery,” dispelled, by his researches, the notion of a great inland 
sea, and substituted that of a desert, which, in its turn, was chased 
away as a chimera by Stuart, who, only last year, starting from 
South Australia, pursued his arduous way through swamp and bog, 
forest barrier and mangrove creek, till at length he burst, with 
surprise and delight, on the waters of the IndianOcean. In 1847, 


| Australian gold was first seen to glitter in the mines. The existence 


of gold-fields had been inferred, on scientific grounds, by Sir R. I. 

Murchison seven years previously ; but when the fact was indis- 

putably patent, it occasioned all that excitement and avidity which 

the neighbourhood of the precious metal never fails to produce. 
Seven months only had elapsed before Ballarat, the earliest of the 
great gold-fields of Victoria, was discovered likewise ; and four 
years later a branch of the Royal Mint was established at Sydney. 
Every appliance was now ready for the exploration of the vast 
continent ;.and for this end Stuart’s three expeditions, that of the 
unfortunate victims of enterprise, Burke and Wills, that of Lands- 
borough in quest of the Tost travellers, and, finally, that of 
M’Kinlay, have been organized during the last five years. In the 
work before us, a summary account of each of these exploratory 


' journeys is given in an introductory view, before entering in detail 


on that in which the writer himself took part; and their most 
important results may be “ boiled down” into the following brief 
statements :— 

1. The interior of Australia, not including the western portion, 
which remains to be explored, is of a less repulsive and formidable 
character than was previously supposed, and is, in its ordinary, or 
average seasons, sufficiently habitable. It is subject occasionally to 
extreme drought, in consequence of which many parts of the arid 
country have been known to take fire simultaneously ; but these 
scourges do not affect the entire area at the same time, and when 
one section of the pastoral interior is scorched and destitute of 
pasturage, the live stock may still be preserved by being tem- 
porarily transferred to another. The most sterile parts of the 
precarious region are not those which are far removed from the 
settled districts ; and there is every reason to believe that the 
whole, or greater portion, of the interior will soon, and with 
marvellous rapidity, be overspread by pastoral settlements. 

2. The recent expeditions tend to enlarge our previous estimates 
as to the numbers of the aboriginal natives, of whom there may, 
perhaps, be as many as four hundred thousand sprinkled over the 
vast “Terra Australis,-—a number so small in proportion to a 
million and a half of square miles, that the uncolonized territory 
may almost be said to be uninhabited also. Few as they are they 
diminish every year, and die off with each advancing step of the 
colonists, before whom they cannot retreat in consequence of the 
tribal system which surrounds each aboriginal community with 
aliens or enemies of its own race. They are low in the scale of 
human attainments, practise circumcision, knock out two or four 
upper front teeth as a sign of adult manhood, and though often 
found to be amicable with strangers, eat the flesh of their enemies 
out of revenge and gluttony, and of their children, friends, or 
chiefs, after death, with an idea of appropriating something of the 
virtues of the deceased. 

3. Few of the larger birds or animals have been encountered in 
these interior journeys. Australia is not, as a whole, densely filled 
with these creatures any more than with man. The wild dog is 
fierce as a wolf, and is the only non-marsupial quadruped in a 
world of kangaroo. Alligators abound in the north, and there are 
great numbers of cockatoos, and pelicans where there is water. 
Little destruction of life is to be apprehended from the animal 
part of creation, and as little reliance is to be placed on it for 
subsistence. The travellers often “jerked” their horses and camels 
to satisfy hunger, and eked out their scanty supplies with the 
tough, rank, and oily flesh of the emu. ; 

4. The articles requisite for the outfit of an exploring party are 
too numerous to be specified in this place. Suffice it to say that 
M‘Kinlay’s caravan consisted of ten or twelve persons, four camels, 


' twenty-four horses, twelve bullocks, and a hundred sheep, together 


with a cart or dray. Nothing equals the slow steady pull of the 
bullock for mastering the thick and thin, the log, stump, and stone 
of nature’s road in Australia. The camel rivals the horse in powers 
of endurance, but is more troublesome and uncompanionable, He 
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will, however, eat anything from the gum-tree down to the smallest 
herb, and travel over the stones of the desert, with his burden, 
apparently quite unconcerned. The sheep never gave the slightest 
inconvenience, and were always ready for the journey, even when 
a bullock has dropped down dead under the heat. 

5. The Australian colonies have not failed to reward the ex- 
plorers in a manner suitable, in some degree, to the difficulties and 
perils of their enterprise. When Stuart returned to Adelaide from 
his third expedition, greatly impaired in health, he was met by 
nearly twenty thousand colonists, headed by the colonial governor, 
and received the £2,000 which the Legislature had promised to 
him who should first traverse Australia from sea to sea. A sum of 
£1,000 has been awarded to M‘Kinlay also. The relatives of 
Burke and Wills, as well as King, the survivor of the party, have 
been consoled by gratuities and pensions from the Government of 
Victoria, and the relics of the heroes, recovered by a special mission 
to the interior, were honoured with a state funeral, while a grant 
of £4,000 was made from the public revenue for the construction 
of a suitable memorial of their achievements and misfortunes. 

6. What is in the future? In all probability, the flocks and 
herds of pastoral invasion, the miner and the feller, the merchant 
and the missionary, the plough, the drain, and the aqueduct, the 
railroad and the canal, the barge and steamboat, advancing simul- 
taneously inward from the encircling coasts, will complete the 
conquest of this magnificent domain. Its bright streams will no 
longer be left to sparkle in a waste of sunshine, nor its luxuriant 
grass to be annually burnt by the Aborigines, in the wanton riot of 
superabundance. ‘The savage children of the soil, overpowered by 





superior numbers and skill, will be invited, perhaps compelled, to | 


take part in the clearance of the forest, the culture of sand-hills 
and stony flats, and the irrigation of the desiccated plains. Their 
employers will ever be tempted to treat them as slaves instead of 
servants, and the mother country will therefore act wisely, and in 


the interests of humanity, if she withholds for a time from tropical | 


Australia that complete self-government which is now the boasted 


privilege of the energetic colonies of the temperate latitudes. | 


Already are associations projected in Victoria and South Australia 
for the colonization of the northern shores, and Melbourne, the 
head-quarters of capital and enterprise, will now, with its large 
population of colonial youth, be fertile in genial adventure, under 


the favourable auspices of a government whose seat is not in | 


Downing-street, but in Adelaide. 

The “ Burke Relief Party,” under the command of Mr. John 
M‘Kinlay, started overland from Adelaide on the 14th of August, 
1861. The uncertain fate of Burke and Wills gave a melancholy 


interest to the expedition, and tempered the enthusiasm of the | 
fresh adventurers with forebodings of peril and hardship of no | 


ordinary kind. After the lapse of many months and long delays 
in the Lake district, in consequence of the droughts of midsummer, 
they learned those particulars respecting the last days of their 
unhappy countrymen which have since caused so general a 
sensation :— 


** Poor Burke and Wills!” writes Mr. Davis, “it is sad to think 
that those intrepid fellows should have been the first to cross this 
great continent, the vast deserts of the interior, and supposed to have 
arrived within almost a ‘cooey’ of the settled districts, to have only 
arrived at their depdt some few hours after the depédt party had left 
there, under Mr. Brahe, and to have there laid down and died; it was 
hard just as they had the laurel wreath almost within their grasp, and 
that so hardly won.” 


This is rather a favourable specimen of Mr. Davis’s style. He 
does not often attempt the pathetic strain, being, as it would seem, 
all unused unto the melting mood. His diary, in general, is as 
rough as the country he traverses, and interspersed with a good 
deal of Bush language. The following passage deserves a place in 
the next published volume of “Elegant Extracts.” The time is 
June 21st, 1862, and the place, between Stuart’s Creek and the 
River Burdekin, in North-east Australia :— 


“Here we go! three more horses left behind. Go it, ye cripples! 
So that we don’t have to walk it won’t signify; but if we go on as 
we are doing now, burning the candles at both ends—i. e., eating the 
camels and horses, and leaving them behind,—and with nothing else 
to depend on for grub, we shall soon be in serious difficulty. It won't 
do to be wrecked in sight of home; so, lads, cheer up, and keep your 
peckers ditto; that’s the way to pull through a difficulty ; and when 
we are on the last horse, it will be time enough then to think of going 
to David Jones, Esq., and he will have a nice lot if he gets us. One 
of the camels seenis. very CD, he had to be thrashed to get him on.” 


This work would be hardly presentable in polite society but for 
the dress in which it has been arrayed by the editor, to whom it is 
indebted for all it has of flowing English, comprehensive state- 
ments, and scientific elucidation. In addition to much prefatory 
matter, he has enriched it with a summary of the contents of each 
chapter, and thus supplied a most valuable commentary on every 
stage of the entire route from sea to sea, from Adelaide to Edge- 
cumbe Bay. The previously untraversed portion of the journey 
may be divided into four sections, distinguished from each other 
by their situation or general character. 

The Lake district.—This region is remarkable for its many 
natural hollows, which, with adequate rains, are converted into 
temporary lakes, and at other times are meadows luxuriant with 
long grass. The soil is occasionally impregnated with saline or 
bitter particles, which, after a large evaporation, render the waters 
quite undrinkable, while the burning sun and strong winds which 








often sweep the surface, dry up the lakes and pools with almost 
incredible rapidity. The heat is often well-nigh beyond the 
endurance of either man or beast, and is aggravated by total want 
of shelter. Some of the principal lakes, however, seem, from their 
extent and depth, to be permanent, are fringed with grasses, and 
fed by fine, deep, broad creeks, whose cool and shaded waters 
afford deiightful bathing. The abundance of animal life in the 
district, and the numerous bodies of aborigina! natives, inspire the 
hope that the difficulties to be encountered during unusually dry 
seasons are not so great but that they may be overcome. The 
travellers remained here nearly four months. 

The Great Stony Desert.—It was once called “the enemy,” but 
its terrible associations have been very much cut down. There is 
no vast central desert properly speaking. ‘The interior is inter- 
spersed with patches of poor soil and of sterile sands and stones ; 
but these alternate with better country even where they form the 
prevailing feature of the land. The rains are fitful, and the 
vegetation is therefore uncertain. The stony plains and hollows 
are often flooded, and, when the water subsides, a green coating is 
seen in every direction, and the wilderness learns in a few short 
weeks to “rejoice and blossom as the rose.” The expedition spent 
six weeks in traversing this precarious tract. 

The Central district was reached on the 24th of March—in the 
autumn of the Antipodes, and in latitudes bordering on the 
tropical line. The cold at night was sometimes. intense, although 
the days were hot, undera bright sun. The country was often 
exceedingly beautiful in its luxuriance of vegetation, and the 
mornings and evenings deliciously cool. On the 3rd of April, the 
party camped on a magnificent lagoon, about one mile long and 
two hundred yards wide, which is described as a perfect flower- 
garden. The whole scene teemed with life, and the air was laden 
with perfume, though the prevailing coarse, pungent, prickly grass, 
called spinifex, indicated the general poverty of the soil. Troops 
of emus, the ostriches of Australia, were descried on the plains, 
together with the “native turkey,” a kind of bustard, and fish 
abounded in the creeks and water holes. 

The Tropical district was entered on the 22nd of April; and 
here, in the following month, the adventurers had the joy of seeing 
the salt water of the Gulf of Carpentaria come in upon them like a 
sluice, running through the mangrove creeks. Tropical indications 
increased as they advanced northward. Edible fruit grew on palm 
trees, enormous flights of “ Sturt’s pigeons” darkened the ground, 
and auriferous quartz reefs sparkled temptingly in the solitudes of 
nature. At length, the natives appear in more numerous tribes, 
busy in the work of destruction, burning the vegetation in all 
directions, feeding on snakes and lizards, and possessed with an 
incurable dread of the cruelty and murderous intentions of the 
white men. Pelicans abound on all sides, from the sandy flats to 
the line of trees that marks with grateful foliage the course of the 
Leichhardt. Hence the homeward course of the expedition begins ; 
and Mr. Davis exclaims—*“ Hurrah for civilization, home, and 
beauty, good grub, and bottled ale! We start to-day for Port 
Denison.” 

It would be superfluous to dwell on the value and importance of 
“Tracks of M‘Kinlay and Party.” It is a nearer approach to that 
aggregate of useful information on which the future colonization of 
Central Australia depends. It has opened many unknown and 
unimagined scenes in a territory destined no doubt to augment to 
an indefinite degree the resources of the empire, and to nurture 
millions of the British race in the ages to come. The naked 
barbarian will insensibly be drawn into the advancing tide of 
civilization, and even the wastes and deserts, uninfested by 
ferocious quadrupeds, will be reduced, by the “ horny-handed 
breakers of the glebe,” into peaceful pasture-lands for sheep and 
camels, and “the cattle upon a thousand hills.” 








CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD.* 


Ir would not be easy to imagine anything more simple than the 
means by which Mrs. Oliphant holds the attention of her readers 
and works out her story. When we close the volume and look 
back, we wonder what it is that has interested us, the thread of 
fact is so slight, the characters so unpretending. In the new or old 
quarters of any town there are practitioners like Dr. Rider, who, 
seen in every-day life, offer the most unpromising material for a 
novel ; and the same remark is applicable to the Fellow of All 
Souls’, the Perpetual Curate of St. Roque’s, and their male com- 
panions. With one exception, too, the women belong quite to 
mediocrity. They have no special charm to fascinate us, nor are 
they made interesting by being placed in a position of hardship or 
mystery. Yet when we lay down the book we feel that somehow 
we have formed a friendship with them, and would be glad to 
meet them again. As with persons, so with events and things. 
There is nothing romantic in the volume. It is such plain sailing 
as most of us make. Even when Fred comes to grief, to the 
infinite relief of his family, his death, tragic as it is, is narrated 
without any attempt at sensational effect. But though the method 
of winning our attention and our sympathies is quiet, it is effectual. 
We become so wrapped up in the story that we seem to hear the 
garden-gate creak as Mr. Wodehouse opens it to introduce the 
new rector to his daughters, who are with Mr. Wentworth, 
perpetual curate of St. Roque’s, busy speculating on the tenets 





* Chronicles of Carlingford. The Rector and the Doctor’s Family. Black- 
wood & Sons. 
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of the new comer. We cannot recal a more beautiful picture than 
this scene ; in which from the exquisite contrast between the two 
sisters to the apple-blossoms falling upon the curate’s Anglican 
coat, every feature of the sunny garden is so distinct that we might 
almost forget for a moment that it is not reality. So, when the 
rector, whose fifteen years’ residence in the cloisters of All-Souls’, 
have unfitted him for intercourse with the world, finds how-per- 
plexing are those dinner-parties to which he is invited, how difficult 
it is to receive becomingly the attentions of his lady parishioners, 
how difficult to go through the non-official work of his office, and 
even the important duty of consoling the sick, the man is a living 
man, with a natural inaptitude which must take him back to his 
cloisters, unless life is thenceforth to be to him a sort of mild 
torture. The elder Miss Wodehouse, as the female counterpart of 
this character, is a perfect expression of a youthful old maid, not | 
yet resigned to single blessedness, but looking a long way back for | 
the days of her early youth. When we have a prophetic glimpse | 
of her helping the Rector in his late effort to fit himself for the 
active business of his calling, we feel that he and his helpmate 
are well met, though both are inapt. But old Mrs. Proctor, the 
Rector’s mother, is Mrs. Oliphant’s triumph. This dear old lady 
in her second spring, looking out for a wife for her son whois over 
fifty ; resenting the idea that the young curate of St. Roque’s can 
do his parish work better than her Morley ; and, when Morley 
returns to Oxford, charming the undergraduates with the freshness 
of her old age, throws Miss Wodehouse and even Lucy into the 
background. It is not till we are introduced to “ the Doctor's 
family” that we lose sight of her ; and even then we feel that some 
such sterling nature as her own is wanting to complete the picture 
of a hulking sot, with his incapable wife and noisy children thrown 
on the energies of the indomitable Nettie. 

Though “ the Doctor’s family” has the lion’s share of the 
volume, and though Nettie is as bewitching a little maiden as 
ever took the responsibility of a whole family upon her shoulders, 
we doubt if this portion of the chronicles is quite equal to “ the 
Rector.” When a writer rejects the aid of incident and proposes 
to carry you through 240 pages with such feeble materials as the 
love of a man for a woman who would willingly enough return 
his love but for the preposterous burden she has taken upon 
herself, the power will be consummate which keeps us at times 
from feeling that there is “something too much of this.” We 
know of no novelist who could have kept the game alive so long. 
But at times, we are fain to say it, we should be glad if something 
would happen. There is no doubt that the elaboration of the 
characters of Fred, his wife, and Nettie, is full of humour, and is 
true to nature. The hulking, stupified husband, incapable of 
exertion, depending for his bread and that of his family on the 
spirited sister-in-law ; his wife ever fondling him, ever complaining 
that he is ill-used, and especially that her sister treats him and her 
and their children unfeelingly ; Nettie with her magic power of 
setting all things right and ruling even Fred himself—all are 
happily traced. But as it is clear that Dr. Edward, Fred’s 
brother, will one day marry Nettie, unless the book is to come to 
a lame and impotent conclusion, we do not see why we should be 
left in the dark as to the state of Nettie’s feelings towards him. 
Certainly she has some cause to complain that if he loves her as 
he pretends, he does not offer to share her burden, especially 
when the man whose family she is feeding and clothing ts his own 
brother. Weare not indeed very favourably disposed towards 
the Doctor ; and we doubt whether such a woman as Nettie could 
have loved suchaman. When she tells him that words will not 
change things, were they even to break their hearts about it, he 
places the parcels he is carrying upon the door-step, and goes off 
in a huff. But Nettie is right, Fred and his family must be 
supported, and to quarrel with her for keeping them when nobody 
else will, not even Dr. Edward, is not the way for the Doctor to 
prove his love for her. 

Still less to be admired are the approaches he makes to Miss 
Marjoribanks, the fashionable Doctor's daughter, in the hope that 
Nettie will hear of his attentions in this new direction. And 
when finally Nettie’s scruples are removed, the change is effected 
by an incident which is almost farcical. But these flaws apart, the 
same exquisite tone runs through “The Doctor’s Family,” which 
delights us in “The Rector’s.” The contrast between the great, 
slovenly Fred, stupified with beer and tobacco-smoke, and the 
little Nettie, who throws herself into the breach and fights the | 
battle for him and his, ready to sacrifice everything, even her 
woman’s heart, for the lazy, worthless hound, is finely worked out. | 
Between these two is Fred’s wife, as helpless as himself, always 
complaining that he has not been properly taken care of, and thatif | 
Dr. Edward had not been so selfish, and if Nettie were not so hard- | 
hearted, Fred would be a very different sort of person. It is an 
approach to exaggeration, when, after Fred and his pipe have both 
been extinguished, Nettie is represented as the only one of the 
family who sorrows for him. But, on the other hand, the indiffer- 
ence of the children and the skin-deep sorrow of the ever-com- 
plaining wife are true to nature. The description of Mrs. Rider, 
spread out in her sombre black dress upon the sofa “in the pomp 
of woe, to receive all compassionate people who might care to 
condole with her,” is an admirable preparation for the arrival of 
the big-bearded Australian, who is permanently to console her and 
to release Nettie from her unnatural load. So, again, her persist- 
ance, from the moment she sees how the land lies between Dr. 
Edward and Nettie, that they shall return to the colony, and her 
confidence in the power of that “continual dropping” of entreaty 
to break down Nettie’s firm resolution, together with the ease 








with which she surrenders to Richard Chatham before her year of 
mourning is out, are very happy. Occasionally we feel, however, 
that the characters, well drawn as they are, would be the better 
for some relief. Their prominent features are somewhat too con- 
stantly kept before us. And this in Nettie’s case is perhaps the 
reason why she is not so interesting as she ought to be. A woman 
who is always insisting on the line of duty and sacrifice because it 
is her allotted business, who is for ever managing the children, 
making or mending for them, or in some way or other interposing 
to discharge towards them the duties left unfulfilled by their 
parents, is apt to appear tedious. The same remark applies to her 
sister's complainings ; but in a less degree, for they derive a certain 
amount of variety from the death of her husband and the courtship 
of Richard Chatham, who, like Lucy and her “ mild, dove-coloured” 
sister, is slightly but admirably sketched. 

If Mrs. Oliphant would contrive to weave a little more incident 
into her story, the gain, we believe, would be considerable. We 
should not wish it, however, were it to cost us any portion of that 
graceful style which so much delights us in her pages. But:would 
that be necessary? We think not. The death of Fred, and the 
discovery of his body, are in their nature incidents of a sensational 
character. But Mrs. Oliphant does not stoop to bring out this 
feature, though she completely realizes the scene. Nettie and her 
sister have sat up a whole night waiting for him. As the morning 
approaches, Nettie persuades Susan to lie down, while she goes in 
search of him. Instinetively she bends her steps towards the 
Canal :— 


‘** But she had no need to go so far. Before she reached that place 
the first sounds of life that she had yet heard attracted Nettie’s atten- 
tion. They came from a boat which lay in the canal, in which the 
bargemen seemed preparing to start on their day’s journey. Some 
men were leisurely leading forward the horses to the towing-path, 
while two in the boat were preparing for their start inside. All at 
once a strange cry rang into the still chill air—such a cry as startles 
all who can hear it. The men with the horses hurried forward to the 
edge of the canal, the bargemen hung over the side of their boat ; 
visible excitement rose among them about something there. Nettie, 
never afraid, was less timid than ever this morning. Without think- 
ing of the risk of trusting herself with these rude fellows alone, she 
went straight forward into the midst of them with a curiosity for 
which she could scarcely account ; not anxiety, only a certain wonder 
and impatience, possessed her to see what they had here. 

** What had they there ?—not a man—a dreadful drowned image, 
all soiled and swollen—a squalid, tragic form, immovable, never to 
move more. Nettie did not need to look at the dread, uncovered, 
upturned face. The moment she saw the vague shape of it rising 
against the side of the boat, a heap of dead limbs, recognizable only as 
something human, the terrible truth flashed upon Nettie. She had 
found not him, but It. She saw nothing more for one’ awful moment 
—heaven and earth reeling and circling around her, and a horror of 
darkness on ‘her eyes. Then the cold light opened up again—the 
group of living creatures against the colourless skies, the dead crea- 
ture staring and ghastly, with awful dead eyes gazing blank into the 
shuddering day. The girl steadied herself as she could on the brink 
of the sluggish current, and collected her thoughts. The conclusion 
to her search, and answer to all her questions, lay, not to be doubted 
or questioned, before her. She dared not yield to her own horror, 
or grief, or dismay. Susan sleeping, unsupicious, in full trust of 
his return—the slumbering house into which this dreadful figure must 
be carried—obliterated all personal impressions from Nettie’s mind. 
She explained to the amazed group who and what the dead man was 
—where he must be brought to—instantly, silently, before the world 
was awake. She watched them lay the heavy form upon a board, and 
took off her own shawl to lay over it, to conceal it from the face of 
day. Then she went on before them, with her tiny figure in its girlish 
dress, like a child in the shadow of the rough but pitying group that 
followed. Nettie did not know why the wind went so chill to her hear 
after she had taken off her shawl. She did not see the unequal sod 
under her feet as she went back upon that dread and solemn road. 
Nothing in the world but what she had to do occupied the throbbing 
heroic heart. There was nobody else to do it. How could the girl 
help but execute the work put into her hand? Thinking neither of 
the hardship nor the horror of such dread work falling to her lot, ‘but 
only this, that she must do it, Nettie took home to the unconscious 
sleeping cottage that thing which was Fred Rider; no heavier on his 
bearers’ hands to-day than ‘he had been already for years of his wasted 
life.” 


All this is in the highest degree effective without straining. It 
is a description of great excellence in its fidelity to a dismal scene. 
With the power which it indicates, the volume before us might, 


| we think, have closed more strikingly than it does. 








SONGS OF EVENING.* 


Tuerz is true feeling in these poems ; and perhaps it is not a 
fair cause of complaint against a lady poet that love is her principal 
theme. Here and there there appears to us to be an excess of 
fervour, and we cannot but-wish away those exclamatory appeals 
to the Deity, which in some of the poems offend us, without in any 
way whatever adding to their force. But with due deduction on 
both scores, there is enough left to admire in Miss Meetkerke’s 
volume ; much more, indeed, than the first piece would have led us 
to expect. Why was “ Passing Away” placed in the van of the 
author’s poems? It is fantastical in the extreme. When a girl is 
dying, “ere the story of her heart is ended,” it is only the most 








* Songs of Evening. By Cecilia Elizabeth Meetkerke, L. Booth, 
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moon-stricken poet who would think of calling upon“ Love” to“ finish 
it ;” and “ Love” apparently not responding, could then appeal to“ life 
in death,” to the “balmy eve,” the “golden sunset,” and the 
“ whispering breezes ” to do so. The only good thing about “ Pass- 
ing Away ” is its brevity. Luckily for author and reader, it only 
extends to sixteen lines ; but that was a reason, in addition to its 
worthlessness, why it should have been put, not into the book, but 
into the fire. It was a mistake to print it. It is a very bad 
specimen of the author’s powers. 

When we come to “ Dolores” we see what she can do. The 
idea is chaste and is fairly set forth. Of course the story is 
sorrowful ; not, however, without a lighting up of nobleness, which 
relieves it of the sense of gloom. Two brothers love the same 
woman. One, let us call him the elder, is bound for a foreign 
country, and on his departure confides to the other the care of the 
girl, and the secret of his love, which the younger brother has never 
till now suspected. The latter accepts the charge, breathing no 
hint of the state of his own feelings, and faithfully fulfils it in spite 
of the maddening fact that he grows daily more and more in love 
with her :— 


*¢ It was a bitter thing for one like me 
To blast within the heart its greenest spot, 
Its fondest hopes,—each throb an agony 
To court despair, and every hour to feel 
The wound grow wider with the poisoned steel ; 
And swifter through the veins the venom pour, 
For every hour I lived I loved her more! 
But still I was mistaken. In those days 
O’er which, now past, some ray of comfort plays,— 
The calm of struggles o’er, and triamph won,— 
We sat conversing of the absent one. 
I did not spare my heart,—I even loved 
To tell her tales which sterner hearts had moved ; 
Tales of our boyish love—our boyish days, 
Till she would weep her joy and tender praise. 
Both she could praise—but only felt for one ! 
The other was fast curdling into stone ; 
And, at each burst of passion stifled there, 
Grew to feel less ; till, gradually, despair 
Gave back, before the casual, careless gaze 
The semblance of the calm of former days.” 


Months pass and the brother returns. But it is plain that his 
constitution is shaken. He sickens and dies; without knowing 
the terrible ordeal through which his brother’s love for him has 

d. The girl, stricken with grief, will follow him; but she 
as no more suspicion than her lover had, of the state of the sur- 
viving brother's feelings towards her. At the thought that she will 
die without knowing it, all his resolution still to hide it gives way, 





and he pours the secret of his heart into her ear, telling her all he | 


has suffered for her sake and his brother’s. At the end of his story 
she rises from her couch and falls upon his neck :— 


* 1 laid her down, 
For o’er the passion of that pallid face 
There pass’d the shadow of another land. 
I dared not clasp her in love’s wild embrace, 
For there the tie that made her mine was riven. 
I knew that they were meeting then in Heaven.” 
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And all that mournful scene grew light, 
And shone amidst the gloom of night, 

So clear, you might have mark’d each flower 
That gave its fragrance to the hour ; 

Nay, seen the dew of even fall 

Above them for a coronal.” 


Presently the hour of midnight is tolled, the portal of the church 
flies open, and the spectral train issues. The lover watches their 
faces, and is rejoiced to find that that of his betrothed is not 
amongst them. He flies back to her couch to find her—dead! 
But though this is a surprise to him, it is none to the reader, who 
learns it from the author, just as the youth has left the room, that 
she died before the expiration of the old year, and could not, 
therefore, be included amongst the spectres of the new one. 

It strikes us that Miss Meetkerke’s power is not great, but it 
is good of its kind. She says what she has to say naturally and 
feelingly, often even beautifully. It is not her fault if she cannot 
make higher flights ; but, if this is the case, she deserves praise 
for not attempting them. 


MARTIN POLE.* 


Surety, the so-called “sensation novel” has had its day. A 
novel ought to bring us something new. To us, living in London, 
to whom the daily paper offers such an abundance of real horrors, 
actually perpetrated within some few miles of our own doors, it is 
a grievance, when we take up a new book for a chance of finding 
some more refreshing subject of thought, and then just when we 
begin to get interested in the characters, to find them either com- 
mitting a crime, or having committed a crime, or going to commit 
one. After all, crime is the exception, not the rule of life. It is 
a relief to feel that, even with the greatest rascals of our acquaint- 
ance, ninety-nine hundredths of their actions are not criminal. At 
any rate, when we take up a novel, it should be in the hope of 
forgetting the ghastlier scenes of life, and that we may for an hour 
be amused. Not that we would banish all tragic circumstances 
from a novel—and the deepest tragedy is connected with crime,— 
but let it bear a moderate relation to the lighter and more pleasing 
phases of life and character. 

We are led to these reflections by the impression which “ Martin 
Pole” has made upon us. The book consists of a series of tales, 
supposed to be related by an old gardener, named Matthew 
Micklethrift. Three of these tales were written by Miss Saunders, 
and one of them, named “ Old Matthew’s Puzzle,” she wrote at 
the age of sixteen. The other tales are the productions of Mr. 
Saunders, her father, who wrote them many years ago. The con- 
struction of the story is this :—The old gardener introduces us to 
Martin Pole’s mother, who has married a second husband, a Squire 
Pole, a man of sixty-five, after having one child by her first 
marriage, James Hilman. Matthew describes Mrs. Pole asa proud, 
unbending woman, with a sweeping walk, with blue eyes, with 
piles of flaxen curls, and with a habit of staring straight at people 
without seeming to see them. She had never spoken to Matthew 
until he had lived there five years, when he rescued her from the 
importunities of a troublesome gipsy woman. After this a child 





| was born, who is Martin Pole, half-brother to James Hilman. 
_ Martin is pale and sickly, and to most people seems not engaging ; 


might have done with it, had she attempted to work out the effects | 


of which it is capable, we cannot say. Neither in this nor in any 


of the other poems does she show the dramatic power which would | : : : 
P po | screaming fits too, and seems altogether a very unfit companion 


have been necessary to do them full justice. Even where the 
situation at the end—that in which he reveals his secret—seems 
to challenge an attempt of the kind, she merely leaves the brother 
to summarize the scene and his own speech. Certainly much more 
might have been made out of such a situation. The author appears 
to have missed or avoided her opportunity. 


Next to this poem, “A Legend of the Rhine” appears to us the | 


best sample of the author's ability, but here again there is a want 
of dramatic power, and the turning point of the story is so faintly 
marked that it loses the effect it must otherwise have had. Ata 


certain spot beside the Rhine, according to the legend, Death holds | 


the lege lds | : elthele aad a are ‘ 
a review annually of those who will fall within his power during | obtained is to draw Martin’s mind away from a particular train of 


the coming year. A lover, anxious to ascertain whether the girl 
he loves, and who is stretched on a bed of sickness, will be amongst 
the number, leaves her chamber to go and take up his stand beside 


the unopened door of an old abbey, in which the anticipatory ghosts 
are marshalled :— 


“The night air as he issued forth, 
Wailed sadly o’er the darkened earth ; 
No moon her silver radiance cast, 

But, wild and chill, a mocking blast 
Rushed, stormily, along the path, 

The herald of despair and death ! 

But through the oriel panes the light 
Of spectral torches glimmers bright ; 
Then fainter still, and fainter, fall, 
Reflected on the outer wall, 

The while that cruel night-wind waves, 
And shakes the grass upon the graves. 
The scent of dying blossoms there 
Shed faintest fragrance o’er the air. 
Like love’s last sigh, their soft perfume 
Hung fondly o’er each silent tomb, 


o ed 


The story is pretty and is gracefully told. What the author | but old Matthew likes him the best of the two. There is a fatal 


shadow over his home. There is something wrong with his mother ; 
for when Mistress Pole sits at work with Martin beside her, “ she 
often clenches her hands and her lips turn white.” She has 


for poor little weakly Martin, who is morbidly fascinated by her 
strange behaviour. At sixteen, Martin, who has been sent to 
school, comes home ill; the squire is dead, and the mother and 
son live together for some time. No wonder that he continues ailing. 
Even four years of college life do not shake off the effects of 
his gloomy life athome. Then comes the mother’s death-bed scene, 
and a secret connected with her history; but for this, as it is a 
secret, our readers may be referred to the book. The different 
stories which follow are told to Martin for a purpose connected 
with that secret. We will only intimate that the great object to be 


though at a particular time. The first tale is read out to Martin by 


| James Hilman. It is called “ The Plague Stone of Aberford.” We 





could almost fancy that the Sun Insurance Office officials must have 
been reading this tale over night, and, ina dream resulting from it, 
mistaken Mr. Wolley for Mr. Chorley, the father of Constance. 
There were, however, in Mr. Chorley’s house large rolls of paper, 
dry pea-sticks, firewood, and candles, all placed in most suspicious 
array, and the house mysteriously took fire in a manner not 
easily accounted for. And there is, moreover, no comparison between 
the poor little place in which Constance and her father lived, and the 
Campden House mansion, filled with all the wonders of art 
collected by Mr. Wolley. And in the case of Constance’s father, 
unlike that of Mr. Wolley, there was everything to gain by an 
act of incendiarism. Mr. Chorley, however, though guilty, plays 
his part so craftily, that he is “ thanked in the name of the Office 
for his courageous, admirable conduct.” As he turns away, when 
thanked, to hide his feelings, he meets the glance of his little 
daughter Constance, “ mournful and stern as the eye of an accus- 
ing angel.” Soon after this, Constance, who is but a child in 





* Martin Pole. By John Saunders, author of “ Abel Drake's Wife,” &c. In 


| two volumes. Tinsley Brothers. 
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years, sets forth into the world with her little brother, whom she 
had rescued from the fire. She refuses to live with her father or 
to let her brother remain with him. We shall not follow her in 
her wanderings. There are several passages of great tenderness 
and touching beauty, especially in her story with Kit’s friends, 
and in the love-passages between Kit and Constance. But our 
judgment revoits against the impossible union of a child’s weak- 
ness with the strength of a woman’s nature. It needs all the 
touches of affection and happiness, between Kit and his grand- 
father and Eppie, to relieve the dreariness of that part of the 
story which relates to Marmaduke’s miserable falling away and his 
death, after all Constance’s sacrifices to save him. We must, 
however, remember that this is a story which James Hilman, 
whose interest it is not to cheer Martin, chooses to read to him. 
As it is old Matthew’s turn next, we might expect a cheerful 
story to succeed, for he knows the importance of bringing 
cheerfulness to the patient’s aid. We are, therefore, surprised and 
disappointed to find that, when told to begin, old Matthew says, 
“ Begin! Lord bless me, sir, if it does’nt set one’s flesh creeping to 
yo hunting up the dead out of the churchyard yonder.” Then 
follows “Old Matthew’s Puzzle,” in which we have a shipwreck in 
the fifth page ; and the lamentable experience of one of the women 
named Martha Prew, who, getting more thin and white, and scared- 
looking, every day, still lives on and on, in spite of a pack of 
sorrows. She has a son, whose bringing up troubles her greatly, 
and about whom there is evidently a secret. Very unpleasant 
people in everyday life are those people with “secrets.” This, 
however, is the first piece of the “puzzle.” The next two are a 
workshop and a pretty young woman—a niece of Martha’s. Old 
Matthew says that, although she was reckoned pretty, “‘she was too 
much like a cat” for him. We should conceive of her as more 
like a serpent. She is, at any rate, by no means an agreeable 





object of contemplation. “‘ Her low straight forehead was so white | 


you could see the blue veins ; but when she was upset those veins 


suffice it to say that its interest is entirely of the “ sensational” 
character. The winding up of it is so horrible, that we can but 
hope that Miss Saunders will henceforth turn her imaginative 
powers to a more agreeable use. 

The “ Curate’s Story” is the most cheerful in the book ; there is 
neither murder, arson, nor suicide in it; only a very pleasant, 
frank, kindly girl; a father worthy of such a daughter; and a 
curate, who must be everything that is desirable, for Margaret 
loves him devotedly. “ Jerry and his Haunted Crust,” which is by 
Miss Saunders, is decidedly more pleasing than “ The Puzzle.” We 
do not, however, quite like the prayers in ungrammatical language ; 
Of course we know that illiterate folk must even pray as well as 
talk in bad: grammar ; but it would be better to leave that to be 
understood. 

We have yet 2 good deal of sensational work to go through, in 
the winding-up chapter. But it is a comfort to know that, after 
all these dismal stories, the listening patient is cured. A time 
comes when he walks abroad, and “the stones echo under Martin 
Pole’s firm tread.” We can scarcely fancy, indeed, that he could 
have been so very quickly restored to strength. It should have 
taken much time, and much quinine, to bring him round, after all 
that he had had to go through. On the whole, we do not think 
this book is likely to add to Mr. Saunders’s reputation. As for his 
own share in its contents, he might have done more wisely in not 
giving his juvenile writings to the public. In an artist’s studio 


RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS.* 
[First Nortce.] 


THERE are “ four Gospels,” we are accustomed to say—those of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. It is a great mistake ; for there 
are at least a dozen. The most wonderful have been reserved for 
these “last days ;” aud perhaps the most wonderful of all is “the 
Gospel according to M. Renan.” If true, it is a revelation indeed 
—a veritable Apocalypse! Founded on the main principles of 
Strauss, but essaying to reconstruct, after a fashion, what the 
German’s destructive criticism had demolished—to give us the 
positive, as he gave us the negative side of Christ’s true history,—- 
the theory of M. Renan deserves, if anything ever deserved, 
to be called “a new Gospel;” for it would be too much to 
say that it was constructed out of the débris of the evangelic history : 
it abounds with purely fanciful and arbitrary assumptions, used 
to cement the few fragments (as arbitrarily selected) from the ruins 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. Indeed, this critical cement 
is sometimes so abundant as to give the structure the appearance 
of being built as much of mortar as of stone, and suggests the 
idea, not incongruous, of a “lath and plaster” edifice. 


In truth, there is no reason in the world why we should not have 
a dozen or two more such “ Gospels,” if we can but meet with 
a dozen men with M. Renan’s fancy, and what it might be more difti- 
cult to match—his effrontery. The receipt for their concoction, ad 
libitum, may be thus briefly given. I. Assume that there never 
was, never will be, such a thing as a miracle, and as the Gospels are 
full of little else, you sponge out at once nine-tenths of the whole, 
and get a fair portion of blank parchment for your own incom- 
parable palimpsest. II. Take the same course with prophecy ; and 
you will immediately get rid of all facts which purport to be the 


Fulfilment of prophecy. Here you have simply to invert the nar- 


rative ; and instead of saying (as the Gospels say) that the facts 


would work to a dark purple.” We shall not follow this story ; | happened in order to fulfil the prophecy, you may say at once 


| that the facts were invented to fulfil the prophecy. In truth, 


instead of having any difficulty with these supposed conformities 
between ancient predictions and asserted fulfilments of them, you 
have a simple and most infallible criterion of legendary matter ; 


_ and this again gives you a further blank space, in which to sub- 


stitute your conjectural history. III. Of the remaining facts, 
summarily reject any which are hopelessly implicated with the 


_ aforesaid miraculous or prophetical elements—which originate in 
| them, or have no significance or value if detached from them ; on 


the rest, which may by any possibility be severed from such 


| inadmissible adjuncts, use a little gentle violence; alter them, 


disguise them, give them another time, place, and circumstance. 
IV. Form your own preconception of Christ—of the “ necessary 
laws of development” of such a character, and reject whatever 
seems to you inconsistent with your own preconceptions ; you may 
thus get rid, like M. Renan, of the “discourses” of the Evangelist 
John, as you have already got rid of all the miracles of all the four. 


| V. If you meet with a passage which, carefully strained through 


there hangs many an unfinished or self-condemned sketch, over | 


which many precious hours have been spent —not wasted, but spent 
with a profitable result—in greater skill, and clearer insight for the 
working out of the pictures, from which the artist’s fame may at 
last accrue ; but when once he has obtained a respectable degree of 
success, he may well refrain from setting before the public gaze all 
the sketches and rough drafts which have preceded. There is 
cnough talent, however, in parts of the “Plague of Aberford,” 
aad in the “Curate’s Story,” to make us look forward to another 
and a better work from Mr. Saunders ; which he had promised us 
in his last edition of “Abel Drake’s Wife,” but which is not 
*“* Martin Pole.” 





CHILDREN’S elementary books are not often honoured with a review 
or critical notice; and yet very much assistance is given to after- 
courses of instruction, and very much influence on our future life is 
exerted by the primer that is put before us on our first learning to read. 
The “Grade Lesson Book,” by Messrs. Stevens & Hale (London: 
Longman & Co., 3rd edition, 1863), is, without exception, the best 
child’s book we have ever seen, and deserves to obtain a universal 
introduction into schools and families. 


Ts Second Part of Mr. Booth’s reprint of the “ Shakespeare” of 


1623, containing the Histories, will be published during next month. | 


Part III., containing the Tragedies, is intended to appear about the 
end of next March—the three editions being issued complete on the 
— £ April following, the tercentenary anniversary of the poet’s 
urthday. 


Amonest the swarm of pamphlets directed against M. Renan’s 
‘Vie de Jésus” is one by M. Delaporte, Professor of Dogmatic 
‘Theology to the Faculty of Bordeaux, with the odd title, “ Le Diable 
—existe-t-il, et que fait-il ?” 

Miss Emrty Farruru.t has just issued two tracts, entitled, “ How 
shall I Educate my Danghter?” and “Shall my Danghter Learn a 
Basiness ?” which treat the important question of the extension of 
f-male employment. 


the critical filter, or diligently insulated from any other passages 
which would explain it, seems to favour any trait in Christ which 
you would fain attribute to him, but especially if it be one of 
disparagement, do not trouble yourself laboriously to collate it 
with any qualifying passages ; nor in all cases even cite the words, 
but content yourself with making a reference in the margin ; with 
nineteen out of twenty readers, the relevancy of the passage will be 
assumed. VI. If you find any alleged facts which seem to favour 
your own theory, assume thein to be undoubted history, but if con- 
joined in the Gospels with any other facts which are inconsistent 
with the interpretation, declare these last to be legendary additions ; 
and though you have no reason in the world for rejecting the one 
as legendary, and accepting the other as historic (since both stand 
on the same authority), except your own arbitrary humour,— 
what does that matter to one who is constructing a history of 
Christ on the principles of M. Renan? VII. If you find 
any passages, of which it is difficult to deny the substance, 
but inconvenient to admit the details, never forget to say 
that we do not know, and never can tell the degree—always 
indeterminate—in which the “legendary and mythical spirit” 
has transformed the original and genuine transaction. You 
will find this rule almost as serviceable as an absolute rejection of 
the passages in question ; for it leaves just as much as you wish 


| utterly uncertain, and your fancy free as air. By these critical 
| canons, every one of which, as we shall soon show, is exemplified 


by M. Renan, and the most important (the first, second, and 
fourth) openly avowed by him, nothing can be easier than to 
concoct a new account of the “Origines du Christianisme ;” 


| christen it—we were going to say, but considering the derivation 





of the word, it would be singularly inappropriate—entitle it 
“Leben Jesu” or “ Vie de Jésus,” and it cannot fail to attract 
attention, for nine days at least. No words would suffice to 
express men’s contempt for any biography except that of “Jesus 
Christ,” or any history, except that of the “ Origin of Christianity,” 
which should thus deal with the only materials from which it could 
be constructed, and then, having destroyed all ground and all pre- 
tence of certitude, should ask us to accept conjectural romance as 
historic fact ;—but the world has long been indulgent to the exigen- 
cies of infidelity. It must give some account of the “ origin of 
Christianity” and the position of “Christ” in history, that shall 
not necessitate a belief in the literal truth of the Gospels; and 
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M. Renan’s is the most recent of about a score of such attempts. 
We have no doubt that it will not be the last. 

But we now proceed to give proofs and illustrations of the 
principles on which we say M. Renan has constructed his “ Life of 
Christ” after having apparently demolished all the materials for it, 
and, spider-like, doomed himself to spin his web out of his own 
little stock of viscous thread. Whether his mode of accounting for 
those “legendary miracles,” which form the mass of the ancient 
“ives of Christ,’ be satisfactory or intelligible ; whether the 
Christ he portrays be worthy of the world’s homage or of its con- 
tempt ; whether, if he ever existed, he is the Christ the world has 
believed in, and who has played such a réle—to use M. Renan’s 
phrase—in it; whether, in eliminating all the supernatural, our 
author has not, even by his own admission, destroyed all that first 
gave, or still gives, Christ his ascendancy over mankind, we shall 
consider afterwards. 

I. Both Strauss and his French imitator affirm, as an axiom of 
modern science, no longer to be confuted or even doubted, the 
absolute incredibility of all supernatural phenomena,—whether in 
the shape of miracle or prophecy. M. Renan everywhere simply 
takes this for granted ; he does not condescend to argue the point ; 
he hardly seems to suppose that there are any people left in the 
world who still believe the contrary ; he offers no reason for his 
opinion, except that uniform experience so rules it (which, if 
applied to all time, is of course to beg the question), and he 
answers no objections. This principle is, with him, as an axiom 
of mathematics ; no more to be doubted or reasoned about, than 
that two and two make four. 

The following brief extracts will suffice to show how easily 
M. Renan manages to eliminate the supernatural, ¢.¢., all but a 
few pages of the documents on which he yet professes he must 
mainly rely for reconstructing the true “ Life of Christ” :— 

“ That the Gospels are in part legendary is evident enough, since 
they are full of miracles and of the supernatural”! (p. xv.) In 


part /—he must mean nine parts out of ten, as the after expression, 


“ full of the supernatural,’ would more naturally import. It is 
much like saying that “ oat-cake” is in part made of “ oats,” when, 
in fact, it is little else. After saying that it is not possible to receive 
the statements of ancient authors as they stand (and he makes 
plentiful use of the critical winnowing-fan), our author observes : 
—* There is, above all, one class of narratives in relation to which 
this principle has a necessary application ; that is, the narratives of 
the supernatural. To seek to explain these narratives or to reduce 
them to legends, is not to mutilate facts in the name of theory. . . . 
None of the miracles with which ancient histories are filled ever 
took place under scientific conditions.* An experience which has 
never once failed, teaches us that miracles never happen except in 
times and countries where people believe in such things, ‘and before 
persons who are disposed to believe inthem. Itis not, then, in the 
name of such or such a philisophy, it is in the name of a@ constant 
expervence that we banish miracles from history,”—which is of course 
to take the whole question for granted. ‘ We shall maintain 
then, in accordance with the modern doctrine, this principle of 
historic criticism,—that a supernatural narration cannot be admitted 
as such; that it uniformly implies credulity or imposture” 
(pp. 1—lii.) “ The negation of a miracle,—that idea which origi- 
nates in the conception of laws in which the personal intervention 
of superior beings has no part, was the exclusive dogma of the great 
schools of all countries that received Greek science. Perhaps even 
Babylon ‘and Persia were not absolutely strangers to it. Jesus 
knew nothing of this progress. Though born in an epoch when 
the principle of positive science had been already proclaimed, he 
lived in the full belief of the supernatural. . ... Jesus in this 
differed not at all from his compatriots. He believed in the devil, 
whom he looked upon as a sort of evil genius. . . . For him, the 
miraculous was not exceptional it was the normal condition of 
things. The notion of the supernatural with its impossibilities 
appeared only in the day when the experimental science of nature 
arose” (pp. 40, 41 ; see also pp. 256, 257). To these brief extracts 
(the italics are ours) we might append many others ; but these will 
suffice to show how easy a time M. Renan has of it, in getting rid 
of the greater part of the only documents from which we can gather 
any but the most meagre facts about Christ, all of which might 
have been stated in any ten of M. Renan’s 500 pages. 

Meantime, on this would-be first principle of modern “ science” 
this quietly-assumed postulate of all modern _infidelity,— 
which, if assumed, makes the whole infidel argument one vast 
“petitio principii,” and, if denied, renders the whole reasoning 
based upon it perfectly innocuous, we offer only two or three 





* As for M. Renan’s “scientific conditions,” as laid down by him (pp. li., lii.) 
they are not only perfectly arbitrary, but involve a contradiction in terms, and 
would simply destroy the evidence which they are laid down to determine. Whether 
a “‘Thaumaturge” can raise the dead or not would be determined nowadays, 
M. Renan thinks, by a formal “ commission of physicians, physiologists, chemists, 
and critics,” who are to ‘‘choose their corpse,” appoint the place and cireum- 
stances of the operation, and lay down a system of precautions’”’ to guard against 
imposture. Well, what then? Why, “if the operation succeeds,” a great “ pro- 
bability’’ of the reality of the miracle “will be attained.’ But as there may be 
some doubt, and “‘as experience must be always able to repeat itself,’ the ‘‘ Thau- 
maturge ” may be requested to raise other bodies, under other circumstances, and 
before other spectators ”’ (p. lii.). That is—l. A miracle is here supposed to be in 
accordance with common ‘‘ experience,’ inasmuch as it is supposed capable of bein 
— ad libitum, when, by its very definition, it is not in such accordance ; anc 
2. The sceptics may uire it to be repeated till they are satisfied; and every 
sceptic would naturally demand the very same evidence which has been granted to 
the favcured ‘‘ Commissions :’’ that is, the evidence for the miracle would be so 
abundant as to destroy the miracle itself, an ‘‘ every-day miracle”’ being none! 
M. Renan strangely underestimates the power of incredulity, when he imagines 
that his ‘‘ Commission” would cure scepticism. He forgets what Voltaire said, 
that ‘‘ if a hundred thousand men told him they had seen a dead man raised to 
life, he should say that their eyes were dazzled!” 


| 











remarks. M. Renan’s discreet silence absolves us from treat- 
ing it more fully. The principle itself is nothing less than a pure 
fiction of modern speculation—a deduction assuming to be an 
universal and eternal truth, based upon a present and transient 
experience ; it is precisely analogous to the usual fallacy of children, 
who assume that there is nothing, will be nothing, and can be 
nothing at variance with their present experience. Now, no 
induction from present experience can, in the very nature of 
things, be any guarantee for the universality of the assumed 
conclusion; and it is sufficiently confirmed by this,—that the 
very fact from which it is reasoned—the invariable uniformity of 
present phenomena—may be, and usually is, just as willingly con- 
ceded by those who deny the would-be dictum, as by those who 
affirm it. Further, it lacks all proof derived from any of the 
ordinary sources of absolute and universal certitude,—such as 
immediate intuition or necessary deduction from it. Again ; if 
we admit the universal conclusion, from the only premises adduced 
for it—namely, the present uniformity of phenomena—we must, by 
necessity of thought, either contend for that which is palpably 
false (and which not even the modern Atheist would plead for)— 
the eternal uniformity of phenomena, the eternal succession of 
antecedents and consequences, just as we see them ; or be brought 
face to face, at last, with inevitable facts, which are themselves of 
the nature of miracles; and which, whatever the sophistical 
evasions by which that identity may be disputed, are (and this 


is all that is essential to the argument) utterly destructive of the 


pretended absolute uniformity of phenomena, assumed from the 
inductions of present experience. Yet this illogical deduction is the 
very essence and sole basis of the argument against the supernatural, 

We say it is the same as regards the argument, whether the facts 
at which We arrive at last, in speculating on the origin and succes- 
sion of cosmical phenomena, are affirmed to be identical with 
“miracles” or not; for if the only basis on which rests the 
asserted incredibility of miracles in all time be subverted ; if it can 
be shown that we must admit a condition of things at some time, 
which proves that the induction from present experience cannot be 
applied to it, it is clear that that induction will not serve for any 
refutation of the credibility of miracles. In other words, if there 
must have been at some time a condition of things which tran- 
scends all present experience, it is vain to plead the pretended 
absolute uniformity in the past against miracles ; for that uniformity 
has not existed. On the other hand, if the uniformity of present 
experience is to be the absolute measure of the past, and to be 
applied without limit, then the world has never been other than 
what it is, just as the older Atheists asserted, but which no 
modern Atheist, in face of the discoveries of geology and half a 
score of other sciences, will venture to assert any longer. The 
cool way, full of an amusing naiveté, with which M. Renan and 
others affirm this so-called principle of modern science, without even 
condescending to prove it, or to reply to objections against it, shows 
what may be done by dint of continual iteration; for these 
philosophers affirm it, just as confidently as if they had proved it. 
Proof, however, we believe it has none. 

Before quitting this subject, we may make one obvious remark, 
and it is this :—How much more satisfactory it would be to man- 
kind,—of how much doubt and trouble it would relieve the 
inquirer,—nay, how completely it would obviate the cruel necessity 
imposed on the architects of the infidel Babel, to reconstruct from 
time to time a probable Christianity out of the ruins of the only 
histories that tell us anything about it ; if they could but demon- 
strate to the world’s satisfaction this one theorem, as to the incredi- 
bility of the supernatural ;—which, instead of demonstrating, they 


eternally take for granted! Since the Gospels, as they stand, are . 


confessedly a supernatural history, as they are crammed from 
beginning to end with prophecy and miracle, as Christianity is 
professedly based upon them and built up of them, from foundation- 
stone to pinnacle, nine-tenths of the entire Gospels would be 
thereby demolished at once ; and, by the admission of this pregnant 
principle of criticism, nine-tenths of the remainder would be so 
damaged by implication with it, that it would seem as hopeless to 
contend about the small residuum (except as a pastime for the 
idlest literary curiosity), as to write formal dissertations about how 
much truth may remain in “ The Arabian Nights” when the legen- 
dary and fictitious matter is all cancelled! If such an immense 
preponderance of the whole materials of the Gospels be dismissed 
as legendary and fictitious, and if, as is plainly the case, the cha- 
racter and complexion of the remainder are altered—much made 
obviously false, much utterly without meaning, and all, by the 
very supposition, uncertain—it seems clearly impossible to trust 
any criticism to tell us how much, or rather how little, of that small 
remainder is true ; a fact the less to be regretted, since it would 
most likely be utterly insignificant, except as matter of curiosity, 
whether it were true or not. When a man has told us a hundred 
things of which ninety-nine—and those by farthe most momentous 
—are demonstrably false, and half the remainder utterly disguised 
by the contagious falsehood in contact with it, people in general 
would think, first, that it was quite impossible to say what 
infinitesimal atoms of truth might remain in the last fraction ; and 
that, if it could be ascertained, it was hardly worth spending one’s 
life about. Men would doubtless still discuss the “ Origines du 
Christianisme ” (for Christianity exists, let it have arisen out of what 
it will and when it will) as a very curious phenomenon ; but it 
would be with an enviably unbiassed and unsolicitous mind, with 
a truly philosophic sang froid, or with that otiose air and languid 
interest with which they discuss which of the seven cities had the 
honour of giving birth to Homer, or whether the amount of history 
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which underlies the Iliad be two, or two and a half, percent. It i 
in truth much such a discussion to which Strauss’s and Renaun’s 
books reduce the Gospels ; and we do think it rather hard that 
these critics do not abridge the process, and the world’s suspense 
at the same time, by simply and clearly demonstrating the incredi- 
bility per sc and for ever of ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
statements which the Gospels contain! In that case, the great 
anxieties of the world on the subject would be hushed at once ; and 
it would be very content either to leave the tatters of historic truth 
that may still flutter about the Gospel, when all the supernatural 
elements have been forcibly torn away, absolutely undetermined, 
because practically of little moment, or leave them to antiquarian 
quidnunes to wrangle about in their books of Evangelic archzology, 
to their heart’s content. 

It may perhaps be grandiloquently said, “But is not the truth 
the truth?” Certainly ; nevertheless, men will, both in the 
solicitude with which they investigate it, and the degree of toil 
they will take about it, always look to the relative value of it, and 
its supposed consequences and implications. It is true, or not, 
that the Argonauts sailed to Colchis, though we may doubt whether 
it was for the legendary “ Golden Fleece ;” and true, or not, that 
the abduction of Helen was the cause of the Trojan war ; but, 
nevertheless, the world will not eat the less heartily, or sleep the 
less soundly, whichever side of the alternative be taken ; nor do 
even the sceptical infidels who adopt the important negative on 
such shadowy subjects, exhibit a tenth of such eagerness or 
encounter a hundredth part of such immeasurable toil, to make out 
their point, as do our infidels of another description, in recon- 
structing their fabulous history of Christianity! And, in truth, 
the voluminous labours, “ever ending, still beginning,” of our 
older Deists and our modern Rationalists—of our Strausses and 
our Renans— would seem to indicate that there is more in the affair 
than appears, and that that commodious and succinct way of 
setting the main questions at rest,—of giving the world peace, as 
regards all real solicitude on the subject,—namely, by proving the 
supernatural in all its aspects, miracles and prophecy, to be abso- 
lutely incredible, is not so easy as at first sight might be supposed. 
Considering how many millions are looking at the problem ina 
totally different mood from M. Renan ; how many still live in the 
belief of the supernatural history the Gospel presents ; how many 
aspire, with fallacious hopes, to its visionary heaven ; how many 
dread, with, it seems, equal folly, its visionary hell; we know 
not how to acquit Messrs. Strauss and Renan and other infidels of 
much blame, for not at once disabusing them of their dream, by 
just demonstrating once, what they assert a thousand times, that 
all the hopes and fears suspended on the supernatural, are 
altogether fantastigal and self-created. 

But, I1., we proceed to illustrate the second principle in virtue 
of which M. Renan finds it so easy a task to write a “ Life of 
Christ.” 

M. Renan’s theory, rejecting, as it does, the entire “ miraculous’ 
in the history of Christ, as absolutely legendary, also rejects (in 
that, too, following Strauss) everything that implies prophecy. He 
thinks, like the German critic, that much, very much, of the 
“legend” was suggested and recoived in virtue of the ancient 
Messianic expectations cherished by the Jews, but that the facts 
were invented to suit the prophecy, not that they occurred in 
fulfilment of it, 

“Many anecdotes,” says our author (p. xlvi.), “‘ were imagined in 
order to prove that in Him the prophecies regarded as Messianic 
had their accomplishment. . . . Sometimes the writers reason thus : 
‘the Messiah ought to do such a thing ; now Jesus is the Messiah ; 
therefore he has done it.’ Sometimes they reason inversely ; ‘such a 
thing has happened to Jesus; now Jesus is the Messiah ; then 
such a thing was to happen to the Messiah”” How many 
difficult passages may these pregnant principles—at the single cost 
of supposing all the early disciples of Christ utter fools—not simply 
blot out, but convert into material for an entirely new version of 
the “ Vie de Jésus!” The historian’s materials, it is true, become 
scanty enough; but those of romance are increased indefinitely. 

And as the theory is the same with that of Strauss, so the 
objections to it are the same. 

Ist. It is not easy to account even for the existence of any such 
Messianic expectations, on any theory propounded by these writers. 
If prophecy be indeed true, all becomes plain; but if, as they 
contend, it be wholly incredible, it is not obvious how the Jewish 
nation, considering their numerical insignificance and depressed 
political condition, should spontaneously cherish the audacious 
conception that from them should arise an all-conquering Messiah, 
who was to subject the whole world to his sceptre and make the 
Jews supreme among the nations. That such an expectation per- 
vaded the East, we know from express testimonies of heathen 
writers—Tacitus and Suetonius, for example,—and that it was 
cherished with the utmost intensity by the Jews. But, 2ndly, 
such a theory is much more incomprehensible, when we reflect 
that the history of Christ, as the Messiah, in no way tallies with 
the national Jewish preconceptions! Nothing can be plainer than 
that the speectes of Messiah the Jews looked for and longed for, was 
the very opposite of Christ ; nothing plainer than that for that very 
reason, they did not accept, but all but unanimously rejected, and 
at last crucified him. If the theory were true, Christ ought to have 
corresponded to the ideal of the nation’s interpretation of ancient 
oracles. On the other hand, the Gentiles ought to have: rejected 
him, whether his pretensions tallied with ancient prophecy or not ; 
for no myths of the coming “ Messiah” could be acceptable to 
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| them, or find one point d’apput in the whole circle of their habits, 


notions, or prepossessions. 

All their prepossessions, negative and positive,—their hatred 
and contempt of the Jewish nation, and all that appertained to it ; 
and their attachment to their own varied and ancient systems of 
superstition,—were diametrically opposed to Christ and his claims. 
Whether the Jews interpreted truly or falsely their ancient 
prophecies, Greeks, Romans, and Barbarians must have been 
equally incredulous as to every “‘ Messianic myth ;” they would 
not only have denied with the Pharisee that “ anything good could 
come out of Nazareth,” but against the Pharisee, that anything 
good could come out of Jerusalem. 

How stand the facts? By the Jews, in harmony with whose 
prejudices it is supposed Christ preferred his claims, this Messiah 
was openly rejected ; and, during nearly nineteen centuries, they 
have as a nation been true to the instincts which told their 
ancestors that this was not the Messiah they wisked or looked 
for, or, as they believed, had been promised. On the other hand, 
multitudes of the Gentiles, of the most various races and nations, 
who could have no prepossessions in favour of any Jewish Messiah 
whatever—and, certainly, least of all for one whose origin was so 
mean, whose doctrines were so unpalatable to the whole heathen 
mind, and who had been crucified as a malefactor—madly accepted 
him ; and in a comparatively short time admitted his “ Messianic” 
claims so widely, that his disciples were found in every province of 
the Roman empire! In short, it seems the national prepossessions 
of the Jews led them to reject the Messiah, who, according to the 
theory, was the object of their national prepossessions; while the 
Gentiles, who had no prepossessions, and could have none, 
gave him a blind preference over all the Gods for which 
they had all sorts of prepossessions ; abandoned, for his sake, the 
most various forms of venerable idolatry, suffered him to usurp the 
temples of the whole brood of Olympus, and to push Jupiter and 
all his minions from their ancient thrones! Is it credible that this 
general rejection of the pretended Messiah on the part of the only 
people that was, on this theory, likely to accept Him, and this 
ready acceptance of Him on the part of the many races who were, 
4 prvori, certain to reject Him, can be accounted for by antecedent 
conditions of mind, either on the one part or the other? Is 
not the whole thedry not only not consistent with the facts, but 
in the direct teeth of them all? Must we not say that, what- 
ever becomes of other theories, this, at amy rate, must be false ; 
and that, if we believe it, we must do so for Tertullian’s paradoxical 
reason—“ because it is impossible?’ The theory inverts the facts, 
and confutes itself. 

And what remains, then, on M. Renan’s. hypothesis, to account 
for the acceptance of this Messiah where we might have expected 
His rejection, any more than his rejection where we might have 
expected His acceptance? Nothing in the world, but certain most 
gross legends with which a few illiterate Jews—ignorant adherents 
of this obscure and most unwelcome Messiah— chose to invest Him, 
or rather utterly to disguise and travestie His history. Ignorant 
and illiterate as they were, however, they have managed to do this 
thing in such a way, with such transcendant beauty of form and 
colour, as to deceive the nations into the belief of the historic 
truth of what is, after all, but a collection of the mest egregiously 
idle legends, Strangest of all—though incontrovertibly proving 
the strength of Jewish prepossessions in the contrary direction to 
that required by M. Renan’s theory—the Jews for the most part 
admitted the miraculous facts of the so-called “‘ legendary” history ; 


| though even that did not overcome their enmity of Christ,—showing 





the rooted and invincible antipathy to any such Messich, His con- 
trariety to all their preconceived notions as to what the Messiah 
would be and must be. Not even the “ glorifying myth,” which, 
it seems, so readily imposed upon the world at large, and even 
compelled, in great part, the assent of the Jew himself, could 
master his reluctance to accept such a Messiah as this, in lieu of 
Him whom his faney and prepossessions had painted as an 
all-conquering King, invested with the external insignia of 
majesty, achieving universal empire, and exalting the Jews to the 
pinnacle of greatness. 

Until, then, it can be fully made out how, in virtue of his pre 
possessions, the Jew came to reject the object of his hopes, and the 
Gentile to accept the object of his antipathies, we must reject this 
theory ; and in spite of Strauss and M. Renan, the question is as 
pertinent as ever,—How came the world, not in consequence of its 
prepossessions, but in manifest contradiction to them all, not only 
to accept the most monstrous legends—for, if legendary at all, the 
Gospel narrative is the most monstrous that ever entered a 
romancer’s brains—as true history, and not only accept them, but at 
such a cost 7?—to exchange the indulgent, easy-going, latitudinarian 
systems—the merry, festal heathenism then in fashion—for a 
religion the doctrines of which were so humbling, the morals so 
austere, the self-denial so hard, the persecutions so certain,—pro- 
mising a heaven so dismantled of all that made Elysium inviting, and 
threatening a hell so much more terrible than Tartarus? What could 
be the allurements sufficient to overcome the natural recoil from such 
legends as those with which Strauss and Renan believe the early 
disciples of Christ to have embellished, or, rather, to-have utterly 
obscured and transfigured the real history of their Master? How, 
indeed, illiterate Jews could compose such legends as those of the 
Gospels,— how: they could paint sach forms, and in such colours, 
as have imposed on the world in spite both of scepticism as to the 
alleged facts and every species of moral repugnance to such a 
religion itself, our author wisely refrains from inquiring. Yet it is 
worthy of investigation ; for, assuredly, there is many aman who can 



























































































































more easily believe the entire history of Christ to be true than that the 
Christ of the Gospels is the pure production of the native genius of 
Galilean fishermen and peasants, whether we look at the difficulties 
from an intellectual, moral, or spiritual point of view. They strongly 
hold with Rousseau’s “Savoyard Pastor,” that if the portrait of 
Christ be not from the life, the painters of the Gospel were still 
more wonderful than its “ hero.” 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


—_—--—- 


THE SANITARY STATE OF OUR WATERING-PLACES— 
DOVER. 


A.most everybody at some time or other has seen the ancient 
portof Dover. Asa watering-place it is very different from what it 
used to be—very much improved. For years its bathing was 
spoilt by the mud, silt, and dirt excavated for the extensions of the 
inner harbour ; but these are now completed, and the present 
Harbour of Refuge works no further interfere with visitors or 
bathers, than that they send a strong sea into the bay during 
stormy weather. All the available bathing portion of the shore is 
either stone apron-work in front of the sea-wall, or the cleanest 
and hardest of shingle. Most people talk about the “ yellow 
sands,” but swimmers like a hard beach as the cleanest, though the 
most torturing for the feet. The castle occupying the eastern and 
the citadel the western heights, of necessity the town itself is con- 
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fined to the flat shore in front of the cliffs, and to the open gorge | 
or deep valley which extends for some two or three miles inward | 


through the parishes of Charlton and Buckland towards Canter- 


bury. Between the principal street on the old shore along the | 
base of the cliff face of the western heights—Snargate-street—and | 


the handsome line of marine residences—the Waterloo-crescent and 
Esplanade—the inner basin of the harbour or the “ Pent” inter- 
venes, while the extent of the sea-front of the town is arbitrarily 
restricted by the East Cliff Jetty on the one hand and the Harbour- 
mouth on the other. The visitors’ residences being thus on the 
existing sea-front, upon which the prevalent south-westerly winds 
blow directly off the water, their sanitary position is indisputable, 
and in this respect they are distinct and all but isolated from the 
general condition of the town. The permanent inhabitants are 
restricted to the inner side of the harbour, and the low lying region of 
theChariton valley—which is moreoverfurther confined bythe screen 
of houses along the shore. To look at Dover from the heights 
above, it seems almost impossible to drain it except by lifting and 
artificial means ; still in reality the level-looking bottom of the 
valley does rise as it recedes from the coast, and attains at Buck- 
land a marked though not considerable elevation. Indeed, so very 


flat does the floor of the town appear, that in the plan designed by | 


Messrs. Rammell & Lester in 1854, which has since been carried into 
execution, two pumping-engines of thirty-five horse-power were pro- 
vided to lift the sewage at an outfall station in “Old Post-office-lane,” 
but since the main drains have been completed their fall has proved 
sufficient for the whole sewage to flow directly by gravitation into 
the sea—the outfall being at low water of spring-tides in the 
Shakespeare Bay, a little to the westward of the Archcliffe end of 
the South Eastern Railway Station. A few years ago the drainage 
of Dover was in a most deplorable state, and that the inhabitants 
were not sufferers to a calamitous extent, is almost extraordinary ; 
whatever, therefore, may be the opinion we may form of the 
efficacy, or the appropriateness of the present plan, there is no 
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been to them a serious matter; it may be therefore very much 
more important to them than it is to us to consider whether the 
best and the most has been done to render their town healthy for 
themselves and attractive to those who come to see it. The beauty 
of a town and its healthfulness are the two primary points for the 
visitor. Possessing unusually excellent and numerous points of view, 
with antiquities of rare interest and extent, with a fine harbour and 
noble bay, offering the ever varying attractions of the sailing and 
arriving of ships and steam-packets, and with a handsome sea-front of 
large and noble houses, past which one of the greatest traffic streams 
of British merchant ships constantly flows, it is astonishing how little 
that is sightly displays itself in what may be called the patural 
town. Strond-street and Snargate-street have a dull cobwebby 
appearance ; Charlton valley presents a thin long line of tiny plain 
brick houses, on either side of which are here and there occasional 
slums of untidy labourers’ cottages ; the old streets, like St. 
James’s, are haggard with age ; the only relieving and hopeful 
feature being the numerous new villa-residences extending from 
Eastbrook in the valley at the foot of the Castle-hill, round the 
Maison Dieu, and the Priory, along the Houghham-road. Even here 
the pulling down of the unsightly dwellings on the south side of this 
road leading into the main thoroughfare of Biggin-street, and the 
annihilation of the dense blocks of low residences between the 
Military-road and the Market-place would not only be a means of 
beautifying the town, but is almost an essential condition to its 
thorough healthfulness. Dover wants opening out ; it is too close 
—too compact. Northampton-street should be done away; the 
whole of the south side of Snargate-street should be swept away, 
as should also be the southern side of Strond-street, from the Ship 
hotel to the harbour. The sea breeze would sweep then into the 
town, and up the Charlton valley, where now it is much wanted. 
Instead of two-storey cottages and hovels, the Castle-hill slopes 
beyond the Waterworks towards Buckland should be built over by 
terraces of goodly-sized villas; and the then open north side of 
Snargate-street rebuilt with handsome shops and lodging-houses. 
The open spaces cleared for the terminus of the London and 
Chatham Railway permit, through many a chink, glances into the 
festering regions of the arched-over Paradise-pent, and the filthy 
narrow lanes running into Bulwark and Roundtower-streets ; 
beyond which lies the dirty, putrifying area extending up to Seven 
Star-street, abreast of the ne terminus of the Sout.-Eastern 
Line. A muck-heap in one’s hall could not be more injurious to 
one’s house than this polluted region is to Dover. Sweep it all 
away, ye descendants of the barons of the Head of the Cinque 
Ports, and cover the ground with wide streets. Build it over with 
airy houses for the humble visitors to your interesting port. The 
increased influx of strangers would pay the costs, There are other 
considerations in a watering-place beside bathing and drainage, 
and the health and prosperity of a town depend on other con- 
ditions than sewers. 

We do not know the exact fall of the main arterial sewer, but it 
cannotin places be more than an inch in ten or fifteen feet. How- 
everat present, by the providential influx of those many springs 
along the whole line of the Charlton valley—which the new water- 
works might have turned into their reservoirs if they had been built 
on the right side of the town —there is a constant flow along 
it ; although whether it will not ultimately block up is another 
question. A tin-kettle might choke it as a sunken ship did the 
Stour at Sandwich; when gravel lodges the flushing water will 
run over and carry away the lighter mud and “fly,” but the 
gravel will remain, and every pebble the stream brings down 
will add to the heap. This, however, belongs to the future ; the 


| drainage is effective at present and the sewage ejected at a very 


| proper place into the sea. 


doubt whatever that the sanitary condition of the borough has | 


been vastly improved, although we cannot but think that it is 
susceptible of further amelioration by a proper strictness on the 


ouses that are still connected with private sewers or cesspools, to 
deliver into the town drains. The main arterial line commences 
at Crapple-gate as a pipe, passing over the river Dour at Buckland 
Bridge, and joining on to a brick-sewer at the “Cherry Tree,” 
whence it continues along the Charlton valley to the central 
market-place ; then crossing the end of Snargate-street it proceeds 


} 


It would, indeed, be very hard at 
Dover to find any other manner of getting rid of it. From the 
Bulwark rock where the outfall ends the stream of the flood-tide is 


| turned by the Admiralty pier almost straight out to sea, and as 
= of the municipal authorities, of compelling the great number of | u 


along the Pent-side to the lower end of the town by the Strond- | 


street Station of the London and Chatham Railway, near which it 


crosses their line to the now unused pumping-station. Into this | 


arterial line a number of branch veins bring the sewage from the 
streets and districts on its right and left—a principal branch coming 
down from the Eastcliff at the back of the Marine-parade, and 
Joining it in Townwall-street ; another coming up at the back of 
the Esplanade and Waterloo-crescent and making a junction in 
Northampton-street. For the many flat collateral sewers a system 
of flushing is adopted. Wells capable of containing from 900 to 
2,000 gallons of water are daily filled between seven and nine 
in the morning from the supply-mains of the Castle Waterworks, 
nd by the manual lifting of iron traps their contents are injected 
into the larger sewers ; “flushing pipes” being in the same manner 
applied to the smaller drains. With the expense of these works 
and other matters of local interest affecting the ratepayers we have 
nothing to do—the works were originally estimated at £16,000, 
and have cost over £60,000; and possibly another £10,000 or 
£15,000 will yet have to be spent upon them. Divested of its 
visitors and the temporary residents occupying its marine portion, 
Dover is not a highly populous town, and its native inhabitants 
are by no means a wealthy class. Such an outlay must have 


the ebb-tide running westward, and naturally away from the 
land, has an interval of seven miles of unoccupied chalk cliffs to 
pass before another port occurs, there can be no exception taken to 
the selection of this situation for the outfall ; and it is impossible 
that the bathing-beach or the marine residences on the sea front of 
Dover can in any way be contaminated by it. The Admiralty 
pier being, however, a favourite walk of the visitors and inhabit- 
ants, and the landing and embarking-place of many thousands of 


| travellers, why the great Lord Warden Hotel, with its hundreds of 





rooms, should be allowed to commit a nuisance at that very angle 
of the pier with the shore, which nobody who goes on or off the 
pier can avoid, is a question which the owners should be 
requested to reply to immediately. The Marine-parade proprietors 
would perhaps then quietly abandon their cesspools ; and the 
Waterloo-crescent leaseholders deem it no longer prudent to drain 
into the Pent. The “brook” that flows through the town was 
once a trout-stream, and it would be well if the young “ Waltons” 
of the families living in Pencester-street could angle in it from the 

arlour windows. Not a gallon of liquid nor an ounce of solid 
from house or mill should be permitted to go into it. 

The flushing system for the town drains is very effective, there 
being not less than forty wells; but it is folly to have drains and 
not to use them ; itis worse than useless to spend more than half a 
hundred thousand pounds to bring mains through every principal 
street, and let the sewage from the houses flow off in every 
obnoxious direction by its ancient courses. The excursion-trains 
bring thousands of ephemeral visitors ; they would bring hundreds 
of temporary residents if the town exhibited a better aspect, and 
afforded the accommodation they would require. 
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THE ORIGIN OF LATIN. 


THERE has been of late a fashion for eliminating the roots of 
words, and in this way attempting to trace back the origin of 
languages to their remotest antiquity, a fashion that has been 
strongly increased since the impetus given to all classes of re- 
searches into the antiquity and history of the human race by the 
discovery of the fossil relics of man. The application of inductive 
reasoning to the structure of words is the true way to arrive at 
correct knowledge, and some of the results are already, as might 
have been expected, not a little singular. We know how interesting 
in this line have been of late years the labours of Max Muller and 
other philologists; and recently, the Duc du Roussillon, in a 
paper before the Royal Society of Literature, has put the origin of 
Latin in rather a novel light. We have long been generally in the 
habit of regarding the Portuguese, Spanish, i’rench, or other similar 
languages as constructed upon a Latin basis, but the duke enun- 
ciates the doctrine of the tout au contraire principle, that these are 
the descendants of the original languages which themselves gave 
rise to the Latin. Ina language pure and untainted, the analysis 
of its constitution by the decomposition of its words would be no 


light or easy task ; but when the mingling of the languages of 


conquerors and of foreign tribes or peoples with whom commercial 
intercourse has been held are grafted on the primitive stock, the 
distinguishing of the original roots becomes still more difficult and 
obscure. Great diversity of opinion prevails respecting the Roman 
languages, most authors considering them as the daughters of 
Latin; namely, the Catalan, Provencal, Languedocian, and 
Limousin dialects, forming the “langue Romaine” of Continental 
writers, and the Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and the Moldo- 
Wallachian and others of the “langues Romaines.” But the 
Duke comes to prove that these Roman languages existed before 
the Latin, the date of which as a settled language he does 
not regard as much prior to perhaps a century or two before the 
era of the Latin tragedians and poets—Plautus, Terence, Cato, 
Sallust, and others—say two or three hundred years before Christ. 
As a starting point, he adopts the idea that new societies of people 
would apply their own words as the names of places where they 
settled, just as Englishmen or Frenchmen in Australia or America 
give names from words in their own tongues, as New York and 
“Centreville.” The Celts, he says, were known in the time of 
Herodotus, four or five hundred years before Christ, as a nation ; 
and so, wisely beginning with monosyllabic words as the most 
simple and least liable to objection, he takes 126 monosyllabic 
names of places on the eastern side of the Pyrenees, the seat of the 
purest Roman language. Oncomparing these, a hundred are found 
to have a meaning in the Catalan—a strong reason for thinking 
that these names are the relics of the ancient people who settled 
there, and of whose language they were constituent parts. From 
this point, in searching out the meaning of the residue, he found two 
new significations in wordsin old deeds of the middle ages— Tawrand 
Ker, and these brought on an investigation of the geographical names 
in the Crimea, anciently the Khersonesus T'aurica. Four thousand 
names of places there were thus submitted to the ordeal, especially 
those near the Danube and along the Sea of Azoff, with this singular 
result that nearly all give a meaning in the Catalan tongue. For 
example, (Crimean) Kminn ; Catalan, camins, (French), chemins, 
(Anglicé) roads, So also Ssakk, sac, sac, sack ; Kortt, cort, cour, court ; 
Kertsch, Kers, Rochers, Rocks ; Zaim, sim, cime, summit. There 
are many reasons, however, for considering the ancient language to 
which these words belonged as itself a compound tongue, containing 
both Scythian and Cimmerian words; and, indeed, historically, 
we know that the Scythians overpowered the Cimmerians in the 
old Khersonesus Taurica, and a commingling of their languages 
would be the natural result. Another curious comparison has been 
made of the Catalan, or Pyrenean-Scytho-Cimmerian with the Pushtu 
of Affghanistan, and upwards of five hundred words yield a mean- 
ing in both, about a thousand meanings with very slight differences, 
and another thousand having the same roots; so that there appears 
to be the relationship of a common parentage between the Celtic 
of the Pyrenees, of the Crimea, and of that tribe in Affghanistan, 
who were probably a branch of Scythians. At any rate, there 
seems to be a Scythian element in the Affghan, or Pushtu. As to 
whether the Scythians were a fair or a dark people, two opinions 
exist, but the Celtic tendency of their language seems to incline 
towards the fair view. Further researches may throw light upon 
this point. The Affghans, too, may derive their colour from Ara- 
bian or Hindu blood ; but it is not a little singular there is still a 
fair race with blue eyes amongst them, the Syhapoohs—Kaffirs, or 
outcasts. As towho the Cimmerians were, so little is known, that 
no opinion can be expressed. The only author we recollect to have 
ventured anything about them is Thierry ; but what he has said is 
too light and airy to amount to anything worth consideration. 
About the Scythians, archeologists and philologists may some day 
come to certain conclusions ; but of the Cimmerians, at present, 
we have no monuments whatever. If it could be determined to 
what race they belonged, we might trace out some records of them ; 
but the present difficulty is to find out what they were. The 
ancient Celtic nation in the Pyrenees, which is mentioned in Hero- 
dotus, was also seemingly a mixed race, their language abounding 
with indications of the same previous nationalities. It 
would be not a little strange, and yet not improbable, 
if the inquiry into ancient Celtic words should throw any light 
on the people of the lake dwellings. There are lakes in 
the Pyrenees; and in Celtic, Mac, Hoch, indicate alike a 
village and a lake; while near the Swiss lakes, in the Grisons, 
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there was of old a part of the ancient Rhetii, whose monuments, 
tumuli, and graves, with skeletons, still remain. In Cwsar’s 
Commentaries there are no less than sixty-five names of persons 
referring to Celts or Gauls, all of which have a meaning in the 
Catalan tongue. These and other incidents seem te confirm the 
view that the Roman languages were dialects which gave the 
elements of the Latin, which was thus a later compound, as modern 
French and English are of many other languages, and was intro- 
duced about the time of the Republic, and before the Empire. 
Italy, too, had probably a primitive Roman dialect ; while, as the 
root of the Portuguese is Catalan, we can hardly do otherwise than 
regard it as a branch of that language. To the question why the 
roots may not be Latin, the strongest answer that can be concisely 
given, is the absence in the Latin of the primitive definite article, 
which the Roman dialects still all possess, From the ancient 
Pelagian, which probably was Scythian, come le, Ja, les; in Ca- 
talan, /o; in Portuguese, o ; in Spanish, el ; in Italian, i/; in French, 
le. The indefinite article in Latin is evidently a compound of an 
original word with a polished terminal. In Catalan it is own; in 
Italian, wna; in Spanish, wno; in French, wn. In Latin it is 
Un-US. ° 

This research at present bears little on the general question of 
the age of the human race, but it is a very interesting inquiry into 
an upper stratum of pre-written history. Latin itself was probably 
never spoken except by the small dominant class, and not even by 
the Latin nation at large—the various members of even the true 
Roman empire speaking their own dialects or ianguages—but 
doubtless after its establishment influencing generally the whole of 
the Roman dialects. The original Latins or dominant class of the 
Romans were possibly a warrior offshoot of one of these Pyrenean 
Celtic races who, by their bravery and especial atteation to the 
improvement of their arms, obtained the advantage over their less 
active or less skilful brethren. Such at least seems the inference 
shed by the dim light let in through this little chink, which the 
Due du Rousillon has opened ; and just as he has actually seized 
upon the incidental words and names of saints introduced with 
ecclesiastical rites to mark the epochs of the changes in these 
languages introduced with Christianity, so may further philo- 
logical researches, by the indications of the terms for particular 
arms or implements, or some such slender but convincing data, 
lead to further lines of demarcation between the words of a 
primitive Scythian or Celtic tongue, and the ingrafts that have 
commingled with them in the lapse of time. We do not pledge 
ourselves to the Duc du Rousillon’s views of the Scytho-Cimmerian 
origin of the Roman language ; but the idea is acute and the 
investigation interesting and instructive, and worthy of further 
pursuit. 





New discoveries are reported from Pompeii. A house has been 
uncovered, which, to judge from the splendour of its interior, and its 
almost entirely preserved furniture, must have belonged to a very 
wealthy proprietor. The triclinium (dining-room) is paved with 
mosaic, representing a number of gowrmandises of the time. The 
completely served table is covered with remnants of dishes; and 
around it are found three divans, or rather table-beds, of bronze, 
richly adorned with gold and silver, upon which reposed several 
skeletons. A great many precious jewels were found near them. On 
the table stood, among other ornaments, a very beautifully worked 
statue of Bacchus in silver, with eyes of enamel, a collar of jewels, 
and precious armlets. In other excavations at Pompeii the entire 
house of a baker has been discovered; the mouth of the oven was shut 
with a large door of iron furnished with two handles. In the interior 
of it were found eighty-one loaves, of which seventy-six were from 
1 lb. to 1} 1b. in weight, four about 1}1b., and one weighing 24 Ibs. 
All the loaves were nearly of the same form; the seventy-six small 
loaves were circular, with an average diameter of twenty centimétres, 
with a depression in the centre, in which was imprinted a maker’s 
mark ; their borders were divided into eight divisions by cuts running 
from the centre, while a sort of horizontal gash divided the loaf into two 
parts. The 1} lb. loaves were about 13 inches across, and had not 
the divisional line; the single large loaf was 17 inches; it was 
divided into fourteen portions, each of which had a mark like that 
in the central hollow of the small loaves ; probably for its separation 
into portions for sale. All of them measured 3 to 4 inches in height, 
whilst the central depressed stamped part was not more than 2 or 
3 inches. We may add that the form of the loaves is still preserved in 
Palerino, Catania, and in the interior of Sicily. The floor of the oven 
was about 8 feet in diameter by 7 feet high in the centre. In 
the same house was found a stone mill, formed of two pieces, the 
meta, or lower fixed part, of conical form, and the catillus, or external 
moveable portion, fitting exacting on the meta. This upper portion 
received the corn in the same way as the little household mills now 
used in the trituration of spices. The floor of the bakery presented 
a heap of wheat, which, reduced to flour, would form the bread to be 
baked in the oven in front of the mill. There was also a large earthen 
jar for wetting the®dough with water, which was supplied by a leaden 
conduit, farnished with a plug. The corn seems to be an excellent 
kind of wheat, and has preserved its form; it is blackish-brown in 
colour, but on some parts of its surface is a whitish matter. It is 
very porous, and crumbles freely under the pressure of the fingers. 
A microscopic observation yields no indication of any organic matter 
capable of being coloured with iodine; nor does the corn now contain 
any substances capable of reducing the tartrate of copper and potass, 
or which ferment in the brewing of beer. Thus, whilst preserving its 
form, it has lost every trace of its organic character, and contains 
neither glaten, nor starch, nor sugar; but it has so decomposed that 
we still find in it all the nitrogen and all the carbon of ordinary 
wheat. 
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M. CravpE Bernarp has recorded some novelties in the artificial 
production of monstrosities in fowls. An anomalous duplicity of the 
heart on different occasions has been recorded by various observers, 
but none sufficiently warranted. M. Bernard has, in his experiments 
this year, observed a case. The egg was placed in incubation on the 
9th of June, and opened on the 4th of July. He was struck at once 
with the unusual aspect of the vitellus. It had no visible traces of 
blood-vessels; the middle of the yellow was occupied by an ovoid 
yesicle, of which the longest diameter was nearly a centimétre. On 
the borders of this vesicle at each side were seen two contractile 
vesicles, which beat under his eyes for nearly six minutes. He 


. regards the central vesicle as the amnios, distended by the amniotic 


liquid, containing the living embryo. The contractile vesicles were two 
veritable hearts, each composed of an auricle and ventricle, the pulsa- 
tions of which succeeded each other in a regular manner. These two 
hearts were entirely external, and presented a complete case of cetopy. 
Two cases of monstrosity by the fusion of organs are also recorded. In 
one the egg was put in incubation on the 3rd of July and opened on 
the 16th of July. The embryo had been dead some time, and a 
complete study could not be made, but it was perfectly certain that 
there was a complete fusion along the medium line of the hinder 
members, forming a single posterior member much more voluminous 
than the posterior members are usually seen at such a period. The 
other case was even more remarkable. The incubation commenced 
on the 3rd of July, and the egg was opened on the 20th of July. The 
embryo was dead. It had in no way turned, and consequently laid flat 
on the vitellus. The head only was turned and lay on its left side in 
its normal state. There was only one eye, placed on the medium 
line immediately above the beak, rudimentary, and only indicated by 
the choroid or tunic. There was also but a single cerebral vesicle. 
There was here, then, a true case of cyclopy. 


M. Dumas announces that M. Lamy has recognized very poisonous 
properties in the sulphate of thallium. Five grammes of that salt 
were dissolved in milk, and the milk given to eleven various animals, 
fowls, ducks, and dogs. All were dead at the end of a few days. In 
another experiment a decigramme only was given to a dog, which died 
in forty hours. M. Lamy is reported to have experienced involun- 
tarily some of the effects of this metal upon himself. At the late 
British Association meeting, a mass of the solid metal, weighing a 
quarter of a hundredweight, was exhibited by Mr. Orookes. It was 
extracted by Messrs. Bell, of Newcastle. 


Tue Prize subject of the French Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres for 1865, is the determination of the dates and value of 
the different texts of the Chronicles of Froissart, the great historian of 
the middle ages. For the Bordin prize the subject is—to connect 
all the geographical, topographical, and historical data dissemi- 
nated in the two Talmuds, the Midraschim, and other books of Jewish 
tradition. 


M. Gustav Rose has given to the Minerological Museum, at Berlin, 
a fine fragment of meteoric iron, weighing 29 ounces. It is stated by 
M. Domeyko to have been discovered in the Sierra de Chaco, in the 
desert of Atacama, to the north of Chili. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE NEW CURRENT OF SPECULATION. 

Ir would certainly seem, from the ordinary course of events, that 
almost an unparalleled amount of gambling must exist at the Stock 
Exchange. If the fever for public companies and their premiums 
be for the present exhausted, and English securities droop from 
the appearance of foreign politics, while railway shares are neglected 
through absence of business, there is no repressing the activity in 
particular foreign bonds, which seem to rage with greater fury than 
ever. Of course, like every other inflation, it must all, sooner or 
later, come to an end ; and thus those who have at the last moment 
entered the vortex will find themselves swallowed up and sacrificed 
by the reaction that inevitably ensues whenever a speculation 
becomes exhausted. Truly enough it has been said there is only a 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous. This is clearly enough 
established in the case of these operations in foreign stocks. 
Changes in dynasties have occurred in Mexico and Greece sufficient, 
with prospective improvements in administration and revenue 
arrangements, to create a moderate advance in the respective values 
of these descriptions. Instead of this, and notwithstanding ante- 
cedent fluctuations and panics, we are compelled to be the wit- 
nesses of a rabid mania carrying prices far beyond what is in 
truth warranted. Again, in the case of Spain—Spain, which has 
forgotten the honour of the Cid and the glory of Old Castile—the 
prices of passive securities—the very name of which indicated their 
non-interest-bearing capacity—are rising up and attaining a quo- 
tation which, until recently, would have been deemed fabulous and 
out of all proportion to the honest intentions of the Government. 
Turkey, following in the wake, continues to support her credit in 
the most marvellous manner, but although having promised a 
budget the last three months, fails to produce it. The various 
classes of the Six per Cents. yet continue to advance in a manner 
which would have amused Sydney Smith, whose predictions of the 


appearance of Morocco and Tunisian securities have very lately 
been realized. 
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Indeed everything now goes by the rule of contrary. Formerly, 
hen sound discretion exercised some weight in financial affairs, 
* new loans were talked of or suggested, prices at once became 
eavy and sales declined. Now, on the contrary, it merely requires 
he simple mention of a loan én petto, and up rush prices. The 
‘ttoman Government have been most successful in gathering the 

fruit of this new policy, and, if rumour shall prove correct, are 
most desirous of perpetuating the system. After another loan 
shall have given another fillip to quotations, we shall no doubt be 
favoured with a consolidation scheme, which will again be allowed 
to work its effect in keeping values at an extreme tension. It is 
only the expectation of new loans that are to revivify resources to 
an inordinate degree, which supports, influences, and leads in the 
ascending direction the Mexican, Greek, and Spanish. French 
assistance, in the first instance, Anglo-Danish patronage in the 
second, and English and French countenance in the third, will 
probably be found to have operated in some degree ; and when 
these loans shall have been arranged, if they are in reality per- 
fected, they may succeed for a time, but future generations, like 
those following the loan epoch of 1824-5, will rue their introduc- 
tion, and will vent as much indignation against defrauding Govern- 
ments and unscrupulous finance ministers as our ancestors did before 
us. Looking as closely as we can into the existing position of 
things, it must, however, be allowed that while speculative engage- 
ments are promoting a considerable portion of the rise, there are 
at the same time a class of operators who, sanguine enough to 
believe in the honest intentions of these respective Governments, 
actually purchase and withdraw the stock from the market. This 
will account for the apparently sound bottom to prices—for, 
sceptical though we may be with regard to their ultimate main- 
tenance, we cannot dismiss from view the gradual increase in the 
quotations of one or two classes, even after having been shaken by 
panic and assailed through every available channel. It must 
therefore be some strange infatuation which tempts purchasers on 
the slight foundation of improving prospects ; or an organized 
system of obtaining advances on stock has been introduced, which, 
if it cannot be maintained, will occasion eventually the most 
disastrous results. 


To investigate things below the surface at the Stock Exchange 
is a most difficult task. The course of transactions is so complex, the 
various resources to bolster up or depress prices so multifarious, 
that it requires something more than ordinary observation to 
penetrate these mysteries. It will consequently be essential, in 
analyzing the revived current of speculation, to deal with the 
securities in the order in which they have manifested this fresh 
appearance of animation, and describe in some respects minutely 
the operating influences by which they are surrounded. Taking 
Mexican as the first in order, it has within the last three weeks 
rapidly advanced from 37 to 45. Such an improvement must 
naturally be based upon something. That something is said to be 
aloan of many millions to assist the new Emperor of Mexico in 
developing the government and resources of that rich country, to 
be guaranteed by France, the repayment of whose expenditure 
will be provided in the arrangement. Messrs. Rothschild 
Brothers, Messrs. Raphael & Sons, Messrs. Louis Cohen, and 
Messrs. Stern Brothers, having been the great buyers of the 
stock, it cannot be supposed that they would enter into these 
transactions without being assured in a confident manner of 
the legitimacy of the business. It may be necessary perhaps 
to support the security to get out the new loan, and this 
may explain the full advance in the quotation. The public 
have not been so much in the movement as was supposed, 
but many have profited, realizing their gain between the 
prices of 40 and 42. Curiously enough, the limit of the first 
improvement was placed at 40—this was reached; then it 
was said 45 would be the next stage—it was, however, a 
struggle to obtain the point, but this having been gained, 48 
is now affirmed to be the maximum that, under the most 
favoured view, can be assured. If this value is reached, then will 
there be a fluctuation between that price and 43, with a range, 
perhaps, 2 per cent. above. At least six or seven proposals for the 
new loan have already been sent in, and the space of a few days 
will decide the extent of the transaction, the terms on which it is 
to be arranged, and, what is most important of all, who shall have 
the management of the contract. Here, then, are exhibited the facts 
associated with this rapid rise in Mexicans. The price was, there 
is reason to believe, unduly depreciated ; but it remains to be seen 
whether the arrangements of a new loan, providing for the prin- 
cipal and interest of the old debt, and, moreover, the arrears of 
coupons, will warrant a quotation varying between 45 and 50. 
Should such a result be permanently secured, the star of the 
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Montezumas will shine with redoubled brightness under the 
guidance of French eagles. 

Next we must investigate what are the events that have 
occasioned so remarkable a rally in Spanish foreign and internal 
Passives and the far-famed securities called certificates. The 
foreign passives and certificates have, through good report and 
evil report, steadily advanced. Fluctuations have frequently 
carried them to a low point, and it has been predicted they never 
would recover ; but buoyant ultimately, like pieces of cork, the 
further they have been submerged the sooner have they rebounded 
to the surface, appearing strong and animated without any seeming 
proximate cause. Everything has depended upon the Cortes. 
The Cortes, while in session, were always going to doa great deal, 
but never did. When the Cortes dissolved—the next sitting 
would inaugurate the necessary measures, but the Cortes again 
assembled, dragged their slow length along, and finally separated 
without condescending to maintain Spanish passives and Spanish 
certificates. We are now once more waiting the assembling 
of the Madrid Parliament for fruition in finance, and 
let us devoutly trust we shall not be doomed to disap- 
pointment. Meanwhile a new security, known as Internal 
Passives, has been raked up by the operators in doubtful stocks 
and bonds ; and this is now discovered to rank equal in privileges 
to the other passive, possessing also the advantage of representing 
only £3,000,000 of money, whilst the other, the Foreign Passive, 
is in total amount upwards of £6,000,000. Thus, a small clique have 
been actively purchasing this class in preference to the old foreign 
passives, and the price in the former description has gone up 2 to 
3 per cent, but the latter not more than 1 to 2. The certificates 
for the present, though no one may say how long it can last, have 
the best and firmest market; and these, it is predicted, will further 
improve. At the last moment the dernier ressort is to be a loan ; 
and this, if the Cortes will approve the plan, may settle the whole 
business by including in an olla prodida the passive, foreign and 
internal, and the certificates altogether. It is unquestioned that 
the revenues of Spain have largely augmented, but their adminis- 
tration is a great question when new financial operations are con- 
templated. Happy Government, happy country, if, through the 
credulity of the English, it shall so smoothly surmount its 
embarrassments ! 

Greece, with George I. and its old debt, proposes to borrow to place 
that Government straight, but there are two views of this business. 
The existing Greek bondholders would like to lend money on an 
arrangement for the absorption of the old-debt. Count Sponneck, 
the adviser of the young monarch, does not perceive his way so 
distinctly to this operation, and the Philhellenic Committee: are 
also quite opposed to it. The resources of the kingdom, even 
improved by the Ionian annexation, will not be large enough to 
support an extensive loan, and if any amount shall be borrowed, 
it will be small, and arranged through Messrs. Hambro & Son, till 
it is divined what may be the future progress of the new Govern- 
ment. Why there should be any additional improvement in this 
stock is, indeed, surprising, especially after the announcement 
from Stefano Xenos and his colleagues at Charing Cross, 
“Last, though not least in the dear love” of the public comes 
Turkish. The Crescent and the Cross have struggled together 
in finance with varying fortunes from 1854. This was about 
the date of the first loan. The next one there is reason to 
surmise will be in 1864. The scrip of the loan of 1863 has 
advanced from six discount to about one discount, and operations 
preparatory to the engagement for next year have necessitated the 
movement. The financial strings of the Porte are, it will be noticed, 
carefully worked previously to that important announcement. 
The Turkish debt, ex necessitate, is studiously supported, the divi- 
dends on Consolidés will fail, but the contents of the Budget will 
not be revealed to show the prosperity of revenue, the efficiency 
of reforms, or the amendment in a Pashalik government. The 
Sultan—the promoter of such reforms—will, ad interim, continue 
to build palaces, to increase his army and navy, and is not unlikely 
to be fast absorbing the pecuniary resources so recently placed at 
his command, There is something instructive in these glances at 
the “magic mirror” of the Stock Exchange, and a new series of 
dissolving views will before long be furnished. 








Tue Bank Directors did not reduce the rate of discount on 
Thursday. The demand for money was not quite so good as on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, owing to the accounts having been arranged. 
The commercial inquiry is, however, likely to be well supported to the 
end of the month. The great point is, will there be a reduction when 


the October dividends are paid? It is qnite problematical, looking at 
the future. 
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Consots have latterly been a little dull; a few sales have sent down 
quotations about } to 4 per cent. For money, the price is 93¢ to 4; 
for the account, 93% to %. 


ForeIGN stocks are again advancing rapidly. Mexican on Thursday 
was the great favourite. It was heavy in the morning at 44, late in 
the day it went to 454 to } in large French purchases. The rumour 
is that the new loan is all but complete. Spanish Internal Passives 
have been the next in demand, and they have improved to 31} to 32}. 
The certificates are given at 143 to}. Turkish 1854 stand at 95 to 96; 
the 1862 at 71} to }; and the Consolidés 53% to 54. 


RAILWAY shares do not move out of their regular course. There 
is, nevertheless, a little increasing strength in prices. 


Bank shares are all good—many have largely advanced. An 
upward tendency is visible in all the marine insurance companies, 
and others will follow. The financial companies are coming into 
extended favour. 


AMONG miscellaneous Joint-Stock discounts are rising. Limited 


Mexican shares will, it is rumoured, go up on the completion of the 
new Mexican loan. 


THE correspondence taking place in the papers about the two 
Austrian Banks is altogether undignified, and will do little good to 
either party. There is a fine field for promoters in that region. 








THE following is a comparative statement of the daily collections 
and attendance in the cathedral, and at the concerts in the evening, at 
this and the immediately preceding Worcester Festival :—- 








Attendance. 

1860. Collected. Cathedral. Concerts. 
Tuesday ......... £355 5 6 on. | re . 540 
Wednesday ... 229 2 6 ......... / Ate 800 
Thursday ...... BBB, Ge hi. ccnrcesn pT ee . 820 
Friday ......... NG. B. Bi. ncnsheis SAN) vss ssaus a 

£1,124 18 4 0.0... cae 2,160 
Additional receipts afterwards raised this amount to £1,214. 8s. 7d, 
Attendance. 

1863. Collected. Cathedral. Concerts. 
Tuesday ......... £250 0 OO} wicsecese TOG eccseries 570 
Wednesday 333 11 8 a... 0 BEBE Ginsivese 860 
Thursday ...... a BETTS RO cisacded 860 
Veli cesreces DA TB. Ge, wnsssincs BBGO. .ricrore = 

£1,064 13 6 ..........  iprerer 2,290 


Additional receipts are expected as usual to raise this total. 


A GREAT meeting of parish choirs was held on Thursday se’nnight 
in the Cathedral Church of Durham, with a view to the formation ofa 
Choral Association on a large scale, for the general improvement of 
the musical portions of divine service in the churches of this great 
northern diocese. About 100 choirs were present, numbering in the 
aggregate rather over 2,000 voices. Of these 600 were seated in the 
choir, and 1,400 in the transepts, the former extending in eight lines 
(treble, alto, tenor, and bass on each side) from west to east, and the 
latter in eight blocks from north to south, the trebles, of course, 
occupying the centre. The superiority of this arrangement to that of 
massing the singers in complete choirs was at once apparent to those 
who were present at the rehearsal, which took place at one o'clock, 
each voice-part gaining grandeur in its clearness and strength, while 
losing nothing in precision of time, or concord with the othors. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK, 


Aimard’s (Gustave) Strongband ; or, The Noble Revenge. 2 vols. Orown 8yvo., 21s. 

Ashworth’s G:) Strange Tales from Humble Life. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Bateman’s (J.) Law of Auctions. 4th edit., by Rolla Rouse. 12mo., 10s, 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Large type edit. 8vo., 5s. 

Cesar re Bello Gallico, Books I. to V. With Notes by A, K. Isbister, 12mo., 
3s. 6d. 

Calthrop’s (Rev. Gordon) Lectures to the Working Classes. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Davis’s (J. D.) Manual of Mineralogy. New edit. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Dernan’s (Rev. R.) Class-Book of Scripture History. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Haunted House (The). By Eliza 8. Oldham, Crown 8vo., ls. 

Hawthorne’s (Nathaniel) Our Old Home, 2 vols. Post 8vo., 21s. 

Hoblush.—The Rev. Alfred Hoblush and His Curacies. Crown 8vo., 10s, 6d. 

Hoskin’s (C. A.) A Winter in Upper and Lower Egypt. 8vo., 15s. 

How should we Treat our Servants? Feap., ls. 

Hutchinson’s (S.) Practical Instructions in the Drainage of Land. 8vo., 9d. 

Lawrie’s Entertaining Library—De Foe’s History of the Plague. 18mo., ls, 

Letters from the Crimea during 1854-5. Feap., 2s. 

Leask’s (Rev. W.) Happy Years at Hand, New edit. Crown 8vo., 4s, 

Lover's (S.) Lyrics of Ireland. Crown 8vo., 3s, 6d. ; 

Magnet Stories (The) for Summer Days and Winter Nights. Vol. VI. Feap., 
2s. 6d. 

Mimpriss’s (R.) Christ an Example for the Young. 5th edit, Imp. 16mo., 6s, 

Minutes of the Wesleyan Conference, 1863. 12mo., 1s, 4d. 

Montgomery’s (Rev. R.) Lyra Christiane, New edit. 32mo., 1s. 6d, 

Nancy Wimble; or, The Village Gossip, Crown 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

Natural History, in Stories for Little Children. Imp. 16mo., 3s. 6d. 

Naval and Military Library—Tales of the Coast Guard. Feap., 2s. 

Jack Ashore. Feap., 2s. 

Newton’s (Rev. R.) The Giants and How to Fight Them. New edit. Orown 
8vo., 1s. 

Palmer’s (Mrs.) Promise of the Father. 18mo., 1s, 6d. 

Phillips’s (Wendell) Speeches, Lectures, and Letters. Orown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Red Queen (The). By P. B. St.John, Feap., 2s. 

Routledge’s Handbook of Manly Exercises. 18mo., 6d. 

Rihle’s (C.) German Examination Papers. 8vo., 38. 6d. 

Sala’s (G. A.) Breakfast in Bed. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. : 

Select Library of Fiction.—Katherine and Her Sisters. By Lady Emily Ponsonby. 
Feap., 2s. 

Statutes, 26 & 27 Victoria, 1863. Royal 8vo., 15s. 9d. 

Stevens (R. W.) On Stowage of ry Srd edit, 8vo., 8s, 

Tourrier’s (J.) French and English neeeen. New edit. 16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Walter’s (J. C.) The Genuineness of the Book of Daniel Asserted. 8vo., 5a, 

What Put my Pipe Out: Incidents in the Life of a Clergyman. Crown 8vo., 7s, 6d, 

Wood's (Rev. J. G.) Our Garden Friends and Foes, Crown 8yo., 7s, 6d, 

Zadkiel’s Astronomical Ephemeris, 12mo., 2s, 
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Price 4d. Stamped, 5d. 


Tur LONDON REVIEW is published on Fripay, in time for | 
the Evening Trains and Post and may be obtained at all Railway 
Bookstalls, and of all Booksellers and Newsagents throughout the 
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Communications relative to Business matters to be addressed to 
the Publisher. Letters on Editorial matters only, to the Editor. 











All Back Numbers of the LONDON REVIEW may be had direct from 
the Office on receipt of Stamps, or from any Newsagent. 

The LONDON REVIEW can also be had, bound in cloth, as follows :— 
Vol. J.,.10s. ; Vol. IZ., 13s. ; Vol. IIT., 16s. ; Vol. IV., 16s. ; Vol. V., 
16s.; Vol. VI. (including the issue January to June, 1863), is now ready 
price 10s. 6d. 

Cases for binding the Volumes, and Reading Cases, price 1s. 6d. each, may 
also be had. 
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American Liberties. Mr. J. BE. Reade’s Laureate Wreath. 


Polite Ruffianism. Crowe’s History of France. 

The Austrian Plot at Frankfort. | Hugh Miller's Tales and Sketches. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


LFRED MELLON’S PROMENADE CONCERTS, | 


EVERY EVENING at EIGHT.—ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent 
Garden. | 


THE LAST SIX NIGHTS. 
Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, Mr. G. Perren, and Mr. Santley. The Faust Selection. 
Solo Performers. Band of the Coldstream Guards, &c. &e. 
FINAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
On MONDAY NEXT, September 21, the Last BEETHOVEN Night, 
On TUESDAY NEXT the Second VERDI Night, 
On WEDNESDAY NEXT a MEYERBEER Night. 
On THURSDAY NEXT a Classical Night.—_WEBER and SPOHR. 
On FRIDAY NEXT a Favourite Entertainment. 
On SATURDAY NEXT, being positively the LAST NIGHT of the Concerts, 
for the BENEFIT of Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 








RYSTAL PALACE.—MR. MANNS’ BENEFIT CONCERT 
will take place on SATURDAY NEXT, 26th SEPTEMBER. Admission, 
2s. 6d. Full particulars will be duly announced. 








HE Rey. RICHARD O. T. THORPE, M.A. (B.A. 1853, 
Ninth Wrangler), late Fellow and Dean of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
will receive Pupils, Sons of Gentlemen only, to prepare for the Public Schools, the 
Civil and Military Examinations, &c., on and after October Ist, at 1, Sussex 
Gardens, Eastbourne. No corporal punishment.—Address, for Terms, &c., Mr. 
LAW’S, 5, Lewes-place, Eastbourne. 
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nr °F 4% SCHOOL OF MINES. 


DiekcrTor. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. 
During the Session 1963-4, which will commence on the 6th of October, the 
following COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 
will be given :— 


1. CHEMISTRY—By A. W. HOFFMANN, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 

2, METALLURGY—By JOHN PERCY, M.A., F.R.S. 

3. NATURAL HISTORY—By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
a } By WARINGTON W. SMYTH, M.A., F.R.S, 
6. GEOLOGY—By 

7. APPLIED MECHANICS—By ROBERT WILLIS, M.A., F.R.S. 
8. PHYSICS—By T. TYNDALL, F.R.S. 


INSTRUCTION IN MECHANICAL DRAWING—By Rev. J, HAYTHORNE 
EDGAR, M.A. 

The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates is £30 in one sum, on 
entrance, or two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the Laboratory of the 
School), under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, 
under the direction of Dr. Percy. 

Tickets to separate Course of Lectures sre issued at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen’s Service, Her Majesty’s Consuls, Acting Mining Ageuts 
and Managers, may obtain tickets at reduced prices. 

Certified Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Education, are 
also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Scholarships, and 
several others have been established. 

For a Prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn-street, London, 8.W. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


WN INERALOGY.—King’s College, London. — Professor 
TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence a COURSE OF LECTURES on 
MINERALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of Geology, and of the applica- 
tion of mineral substances in the Arts. 
The Lectures will begin on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2nd, at nine o'clock, a.m. 
They will be continued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday at the same 
hour. Fee £2. 2s. R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


THE FAMILY HEIR-LOOM, 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Adapted to the number of a Family. 
The demand for this pleasing novelty is very great, and orders must necessarily 
wait a short time for execution. 
LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
54, CHEAPSIDE, and 110, REGENT-STREET. 
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HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors in this Company, held on 
Thursday, 25th of February, 1863, 


JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esgq., in the Chair. 
The Report of the Directors for the year 1862 was read; it showed— 








&. ie & 
That the Fire Premiums of the year wWere.................seeeees 436,965 0 0 
Against those in 1861, which Were........:.cscessesseeseecesseereeses 369,131 0 0 





Giving an increase in 1862 of ...... 75,934 0 0 


That the new Life business comprised the issue of 785 


I SNS eas, Dita tdee Day cauntissheaevnabiai 467,334 0 0 
On which the annual premium is ...................:.ceeseseeceeeees 13,935 7 11 
That 69 new Annuity Bonds have been granted, securing 

I I WE anaes sa cccsatandes srencincnsascamsbadansanbinese 39,446 17 11 
And that the aggregate of the annuities now payable is ... 23,684 1 3 


That there has been added to the Life Reserve the sum of 79,277 11 4 
That the balance of undivided profit was increased by the 

NI Oss chaos icnlsscogiead dads tbknces be ccukadectvedkncedbseins dicensins 25,725 9 
That the invested Funds of the Company amounted to ... 1,417,808 8 


~~ 





In reference to the very large increase of £76,000 in the Fire premiums of the 
year, it was remarked in the Report: ‘‘ The premiums paid to a company are the 
measure of that company’s business of all kinds, and whence derived; the Directors 


| therefore prefer that test of progress to any the duty collected may afford, as that 


applies to only a part of a ero ge business, and a large share of that part may 
be, and often is, re-insured with other offices. In this view the yearly addition to 
the Fire premiums of the Liverpool and London Company must be very gratifying 


to the proprietors.” 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 








( : REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 & 26 Vict. cap. 74. 
WILLIAM HENRY DICKSON, Esq., Chancellor House, Tunbridge Wells, 
Chairman. 

T. B. TANQUERAY WILLAUME, Esq., New Broad-street, Deputy-Chairman. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle of Mutual 
Assurance. he funds are accumulated for the exclusive benefit of the members, 


under their own immediate superintendence and control. The profits are divided 
annually. 


101, Cheapside, E.C. 





C. L. LAWSON, See. 





Alenerss BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY. 


ACCIDENTS IN THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT HOME, 
May be provided against by taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. ° 
£140,000 has been already Paid as COMPENSATION 


FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

In 75 Fatal Cases, and 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the Railway Stations, of t!:2 
Local Agents, or of the 
HEAD OFFICE, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.c. 


; WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 1849. 





























































